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EDUCATING  THE  CONSUMER 

Month  after  month  these  Canco  ads  are  reaching  practically 
all  the  leading  home  economists  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  vast  number  teaching  in  public  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges,  offering  them  authoritative  A.M.  A.- 
approved  FACTS  about  canned  foods  for  class  lessons. 
Thus,  students  (and  through  them  their  mothers)  learn 
these  important  food  facts  from  thoroughly  reliable  sources. 
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Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 

2.  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through 
means  of  constant  level  flux  pots. 


3a  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 

4b  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho¬ 
graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 


OJfuAt  faWi  a^e  indwiiduatCf^  delcAiAed  ui  the.  ^o£lo>-uutig.  exWtJUmAi 

la  The  body-blank  feed  of  our  hish  speed  Lockseamer  is  highly  perfected. 

For  reasons  beyond  our  control,  such  as  oily  sheets  or  scrap  trimmings,  it  is  possible  that 
the  feed  of  a  Lockseamer  may  occasionally  jam.  With  this  unit  the  operator  can  immedi¬ 
ately  extract  the  damaged  blank.  The  feed  and  rolling  attachment  are  hinged  so  they 
tilt  back,  allowing  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  and  immediate  resumption  of  production. 

If  the  Bodymaker  is  stopping  for  this  operation,  the  Cameron  patent¬ 
ed  clearing-off  mechanism  is  automatically  clearing  the  soldering  at¬ 
tachment.  By  this  arrangement,  the  can  bodies  in  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  are  correctly  soldered,  regardless  of  interruptions.  This  fea¬ 
ture  is  new  this  year  and 
should  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated. 
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A  Quality  Pack  of 

Stringless  Beans 


CRCO  PRE-GRADER 


CRCO  NUBBIN  GRADER 


at  Lower  Production  Costs 
With  CRCO  Equipment 


CRCO  machinery  for  packing  stringless  beans — from  the  first 
cleaning  operation  to  the  filling  of  cans  and  shipping  —  brings 
to  the  canner  many  exclusive  features  whieh  increase  the 
quality  of  the  product  and  lower  the  cost  of  operation — parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  complete  line  of  Bean  Snippers — in  the  CRCO 
Cut  Bean  Graders  and  Asparagus  Style  Fillers. 

If  you  want  a  perfect  pack  of  stringless  beans  —if  you  want 
the  maximum  economy  of  costs — investigate  the  CRCO  line. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  STRINGLESS  BEAN  CANNERS 


CRCO  BEAN  SNIPPER 


Dusters 

Sprayers 

Cleaners 

(Iraflers 

Snippers 

Rod  Washers 

Shakers 


CRCO  GREEN  BEAN  GRADER 


O) 


Nubhin  (traders 
Cut  Bean  Graders 
Trucks 
Conveyors 
Elevators 
Picking  Tables 
Junior  (traders 


I’re-Graders 
Unit  Graders 
Hoppers 
Fillers 

Labeling  Machines 

Boxers 

Stitchers 


Send  For  CRCO  Catalog  of  Rean  Machinery  No.  1 
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THE 

CONTINENTAL 

MAN 

IS  HEg£  AOAIN! 


That’s  what  you  II  say  when  you’re  a  Continental  customer. 
Always  at  your  service,  our  closing  machine  men  check  con¬ 
stantly  when  you’re  canning  — making  doubly  sure  that  every¬ 
thing  is  running  smoothly. 


^^lether  day  or  nigh  I,  our  service  men  are 
ready  to  ride  ihc  highways  and  byways  upon  a 
moment’s  notice  should  unexpected  diflicultics 
arise. 

That's  part  of  the  ABC  of  Continental’s  story  of 
satisfied  customers. 


Highest  quality  cans.  Any  quantity. 
On  time.  There  are  45  conveniently 
located  modern  Continental  plants 
—  each  a  guarantee  of  unfailing 
service. 


Closing  machines  to  meet  every  need 
of  speed  and  efficiency.  That’s  why  Con¬ 
tinental  customers  get  by  their  “peak 
loads”  successfully. 

Service  you  can  count  on  when  you  need 
it.  Continental’s  many  services  for  its 
customers  leave  them  free  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  getting  in  the  crops — canning 
them,  and  selling  the  packs. 

Talk  to  the  Continental  representative 
and  see  how  we  can  serve  you  economi¬ 
cally  and  more  efficiently. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 

Avery  pleasant  correction— The  foi- 

lowing  letter  needs  no  addition: 
i  York,  Penna.,  October  5,  1937. 

“The  Canning  Trade, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Editor  Judge: 

I  cannot  refrain  from  commenting  upon  the 
editorial  in  the  October  4th  issue  of  your  splendid 
paper.  Quoting  your  editorial  ‘Killed  by  Canners’ 
you  state :  ‘The  canners  got  all  fired  busy  and  killed 
that  provision’ — the  name  on  the  label,  as 
originally  written  in  the  new  Pennsylvania  Food 
Law. 

It  is  true  that  just  a  few  what  we  consider  large 
canners  in  Pennsylvania  would  object  to  this 
stringent  regulation  of  the  canner’s  name  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  label,  and  so  pointed  out  to  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  then  pending  legislation,  that  such 
was  not  necessary  and  that  to  require  same  would 
greatly  disrupt  the  established  channels  of  the 
distribution  of  canned  foods.  This  little  bit  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  few  large  canners, 
coupled  with  the  opposition  put  forth  by  distribu¬ 
tors  having  their  own  private  brands,  was  the 
reason  for  the  change  in  the  bill  to  permit  the 
wording  “manufactured  by”,  or  “packed  by”,  or 
“distributed  by”,  or  “packed  for”,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  followed  by  the  word  “manufacturer”  or 
“packer”,  or  “wholesale  dealer”,  or  “distributor”, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
industry  at  large  that  the  Pennsylvania  Canners 
Association  is  on  record,  to  the  tune  of  about  90 
per  cent  of  its  membership,  as  being  in  favor  of 
the  canner’s  real  name  and  address  on  the  label. 
Such  a  vote  was  taken  by  writing  three  years  ago 
and  thus  far  that  record  has  not  changed. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  new  Pennsylvania  Food 
Law  permits  just  what  some  of  the  big  boys  desire, 

»  let  this  be  a  warning  that  most  laws  can  always  be 

j;  amended,  and  my  guess  is  that  the  next  session  of 

>  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  will  entertain  an 

b  amendment  requiring  the  name  of  the  real  packer 

u  on  the  label. 

1|  Very  truly  yours, 

I  PENNSYLVANIA  CANNERS  ASSN. 

I  W.  A.  FREE, 

I  Executive  Secretary.” 


REFRESHING  CANDOR — We  have  in  front  of  us 
the  business  letterhead  of  Hearst  Sunical  Land  & 
Packing  Corporation,  office  in  Oroville,  Cal.,  “orchards 
and  cannery  owned  and  operated  by  the  company,  in 
Butte  County,  northern  California.”  In  case  you  do 
not  know  it,  this  is  the  well  known  W.  R.  Hearst, 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  string  of  daily  papers,  of 
many  magazines,  and  the  greatest  land  owner,  we 
believe,  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  world’s  richest 
men. 

Whether  or  not  you  look  up  to  him  as  a  model  worthy 
of  example  in  some  things,  we  wish  to  recommend  him 
as  a  model  to  canners  generally,  in  his  manner  of  con¬ 
ducting  his  canning  business,  at  least  as  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  his  products.  On  this  same  letterhead 
there  appears  this  truely  astounding — for  such  prod¬ 
ucts — clear  and  candid  statement: 

BRANDS 


Fancy . Hearst  Ranch 

Choice . Sunical 

Modern  Pak 

Standard . Rural  Gold 

Mother’s  Cupboard 
Apron  Strings 

Seconds . Vita  Gee 

Water . Calola 

Pie . Supply 


There  you  are,  plainly  stated  so  that  all  may  read 
and  know ;  right  on  their  business  letterhead ;  no  under¬ 
cover;  no  evasion  or  Shhh!  as  to  the  quality  under 
any  brand.  If  anyone  dealing  with  this  canner  does 
not  know  what  his  brands  stand  for  it  is  because  he 
cannot  read,  or  is  unable  to  understand.  We  have  been 
a  long  while  plugging  this  game,  trying  to  convince 
all  canners  that  honesty  and  plain  dealing  are 
essentials  to  success  and  contentment,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  that  we  can  recall  seeing  the  admonition  put 
into  such  clear  force.  As  a  rule  the  only  one  who 
knows  what  a  brand  really  represents,  from  a  quality 
standpoint,  is  the  canner — and  often  he  does  not  know. 
So  we  regard  this  act  on  Hearst’s  part  as  very  refresh¬ 
ing  candor,  and  entirely  worthy  of  example;  in  fact, 
we  would  like  to  see  it  the  rule  everywhere,  rather 
than  the  very  rare  exception,  and  we  do  not  mean  to 
exempt  even  so-called  well  known  brands. 

But  we  wonder:  does  he  carry  this  candor  through 
to  the  consumer-buyer?  His  letterhead  carries  it  to 
the  wholesale  buyers,  distributors,  brokers,  etc.,  but 
is  he  equally  candid  in  stating  on  his  labels  the  quality 
he  serves  under  each  brand?  If  he  does,  and  if  the 
cannery  force  is  careful  that  each  brand  conveys  the 
quality  claimed,  then  we  may  say  we  are  approaching 
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the  millennium.  It  would  be  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  Of  course,  it  is  only  what  any  good  merchandiser 
would  do ;  it  is  just  good  common  sense, — but,  we  would 
like  to  see  it,  and  any  other’s  labels  that  comply  in  this 
manner.  Let’s  have  them.  Is  there  a  single  buyer’s 
label  so  plainly  honest  with  the  consumer  buyer? 

THE  LAST  IN — It  is  happening  in  a  lot  of  indus¬ 
tries,  but  the  one  which  needs  it  most,  and  would  profit 
the  most  from  it,  as  an  industry — canned  foods — will 
probably  be  the  last  to  adopt  it.  At  the  risk  of  handing 
a  hint,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  National 
Canners  Association  “Information  Letter’’  of  October 
2nd : 

“NEW  YORK  GRAPES  MUST  BE  LABLED 
According  to  the  September  22  issue  of  ‘Market¬ 
ing  Activities’  the  Director  of  the  New  York  State 
Bureau  of  Markets  announced  this  week  that 
amendments  to  the  New  York  State  grape  law 
enacted  by  the  recent  legislature  apply  to  both 
open  and  closed  packages  offered  for  sale  this  sea¬ 
son.  If  packed  according  to  grade,  the  container 
must  be  marked  upon  an  irremovable  part  of  the 
package  to  show  the  grade  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  packer  or  producer.  If  the  grapes 
are  not  packed  to  grade,  then  the  package  must 
be  marked  ‘ungraded’  upon  an  irremovable  part 
of  the  package.  The  law  applies  to  all  grapes 
offered  tor  sale,  but  exempts  grapes  to  be  delivered 
to  processing  plants.  The  accepted  United  States 
grades  are  U.  S.  Fancy  Table,  U.  S.  No.  1  Table, 

U.  S.  No.  1  Juice,  and  ‘Unclassified’. 

Heretofore,  grades  were  marked  only  on  the 
cover  of  closed  packages.  Copies  of  the  new  law 
are  obtainable  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany, 
New  York.’’ 

INCONSISTENCIES — We  take  this  from  the  daily 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  October  6th,  a 
journal  usually  considered  partial  to  the  buyers.  This 
appeared  on  its  front  page,  under  ‘Business  Outlook’ ; 

“OUTLOOK  FOR  CANNED  FOODS 

A  moderate  replacement  demand  is  anticipated 
in  the  canned  goods  trade  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  with  prices  likely  to  reflect  very  little 
change  from  current  levels. 

Most  food  distributors  are  well  covered  on  fu¬ 
ture  commitments,  and  new  buying  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  only  to  fill  in  stocks.  The  bulk  of  the  futures 
business  was  transacted,  moreover,  some  time  ago 
when  prices  were  materially  lower  than  current 
quotations. 

The  final  reports  on  packs  will  be  lower  than 
early  season  forecasts,  which  cau.sed  the  low  level 
of  futures  prices.  Government  data  indicate, 
moreover,  that  distribution  of  the  major  canned 
food  items  has  so  far  proceeded  at  a  very  high 
rate.” 

Only  “moderate  replacement”  in  the  face  of  “dis¬ 
tribution  of  major  canned  food  items  has  so  far 
progressed  at  a  very  high  rate?”  And  with  cold 
weather  biting  appetites  coming  on? 

And — this  is  not  inconsistent,  just  the  natural 
tamfoolishness — “early  season  forecasts”  caused  the 
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lower  future  prices  than  now  prevail.  Most  canners 
now  realize  this,  but  the  time  to  have  done  that  was 
in  that  early  season;  or  as  we  have  so  often  put  it 
“not  to  grant  price  concessions  on  surplus  packs  until 
that  surplus  is  known”.  A  reader  this  week  sized  it 
up  this  way :  “The  time  to  count  packs  is  in  the  ware¬ 
house,  not  in  the  growing  field,”  much  less  before  a 
seed  has  been  planted.  Will  you  remember  that? 


CONVENTION  DATES 

OCTOBER  12,  1937 — Florida  Canners,  Annual  Meeting,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

NOVEMBER  8-10,  1937 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  10,  1937 — Pacific  Fi.sheries,  Annual  Meeting,  Del 
Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  18-19,  1937 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NOVEMBER  19,  1937 — California  Olive,  Quarterly  Membership 
Meeting,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DECEMBER  2-3,  1937 — Tri-State  Packers,  .Annual  Meeting, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  7,  1937 — Canners  League  of  California,  Fall 
Meeting,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DECEMBER  8-9,  1937 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Yorktowne,  York,  Pa. 

DBICEMBER  9-10,  1937 — New  York  State  Cannei’s,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  14-15,  1937 — Ohio  Canners,  .Annual  Meeting. 

DECEMBER  15,  1937 — Northwest  Frozen  Foods,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Seattle,  Wash.  (Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  3-5,  1938 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual  Meeting. 
(Approximate  date.) 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies,  Annual 
Meeting,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938 — National  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  23-28,  1938— National  Food  Brokers,  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  24-25,  1938 — National  American  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Annual  Meeting,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JANUARY  26,  1938 — National  Pickle  Packers,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MARCH  3-5,  1938 — American  Camping,  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 
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N.C.A.  Administrative  Council  Meets 

and  considers  Labeling—Statistics— Food  Laws  and  Contracts 

Chicago^  Sept.  30^  Oct.  1937 


The  Administrative  Council  of  the  National  Can- 
ners  Association  held  a  two-day  meeting  at  Chicago 
on  September  30  and  October  1  to  review  the  work 
of  the  Association  since  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  to  outline  plans  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  Members  of  the  Labeling,  Statistics  and 
Information,  and  Legislative  Committees,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Contracts  Committee  were  also  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  meeting  in  order  that  the  Council  might 
have  reports  upon  their  activities  and  the  benefit  of 
their  views  and  advice  upon  matters  coming  up  for 
consideration. 

The  program  included  reports  upon  the  status  of 
pending  legislation  directly  affecting  the  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  food  and  drug  law  revision,  proposals  to  amend 
the  A.A.A.,  and  wages  and  hours  legislation;  likewise, 
an  exposition  of  the  problems  of  the  industry,  and  of 
the  Association,  constantly  arising  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  enforcement  of  new  laws,  both  Federal  and 
State,  such  as  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  and  the 
new  food  laws  in  Louisiana  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
Council  also  heard  reports  upon  the  status  of  the 
descriptive  labeling  program,  considered  the  subject  of 
contract  enforcement,  and  plans  for  the  1938  conven¬ 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  prospect  of  legislation  on  hours  and 
wages,  the  Council  authorized  the  Research  Labora¬ 
tories  and  the  Raw  Products  Research  Bureau  to  collect 
information  that  will  be  needed  for  the  definition  of 
perishables.  The  wages  and  hours  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  reported  to  the  House  by  the  House  Labor 
Committee  exempts  canners  from  the  hours  provisions 
when  operating  on  perishables.  Whether  this  specific 
exemption  is  retained  in  the  bill,  or  authority  is  lodged 
in  some  governmental  agency  to  grant  exemptions  on 
a  showing  of  the  necessity  therefor,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  define  perishables,  and  it  is  in  anticipation  of  this 
that  the  Council  authorized  the  work  above  mentioned. 

As  any  legislation  embodying  the  determination  of 
minimum  wages  will  require  data  on  canning  industry 
wages  and  related  subjects,  the  Council  likewise 
authorized  the  Association’s  Division  of  Statistics  to 
make  preliminary  studies  of  the  character  and  scope 
of  data  needed  and  the  most  effective  methods  to  obtain 
such  information. 


To  handle  the  problems  constantly  arising  during 
interims  between  meetings  of  the  Council  and  Board 
of  Directors,  with  regard  to  which  the  Association’s 
policy  would  ordinarily  be  determined  by  one  or  the 
other  of  these  bodies,  the  Council  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents,  chairman  of 
the  Executive  and  Finance  Committees  to  take  ap¬ 
propriate  action  in  consultation  with  the  Association’s 
general  counsel.  There  is  thus  provided  a  definite  and 
regular  procedure  for  meeting  situations  that  have 
arisen  from  newly  enacted  laws  and  that  will  continue 
to  arise  as  additional  legislation  comes  into  effect. 

Basing  its  action  upon  the  progress  already  made 
toward  industry  adoption  of  descriptive  labeling  and 
the  consumer  acceptance  and  good  will  created  by  such 
label  improvement,  the  Council  adopted  plans  for 
having  the  subject  presented  at  meetings  of  State  can¬ 
ners  organizations  and  for  the  publication  of  a  bulletin 
that  will  authorize  the  labeling  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer’s  needs  and  the  industry’s 
opportunity  to  meet  those  needs  through  improved 
labeling  on  the  descriptive  principle. 

Discussion  of  the  subject  of  enforcement  of  contracts 
brought  out  reports  upon  the  plans  for  concerted  action 
by  canners  through  legal  procedure,  the  consideration 
given  to  this  subject  in  the  report  made  at  last  year’s 
convention  by  the  Association’s  Special  Committee  on 
Canners’  Contracts,  and  the  methods  and  procedure 
adopted  some  years  ago  by  arrangement  between  the 
Association  and  the  wholesale  grocers  association  for 
handling  questions  on  pro-rata  deliveries  and  refusal 
by  buyers  to  accept  deliveries  on  contracts.  The  Council 
authorized  publication  of  a  bulletin  to  the  industry  on 
the  arrangements  now  available  for  meeting  contract 
disputes  without  recourse  to  legal  action. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  program  for  the  1938  con¬ 
vention  the  Council  authorized  the  staff  to  proceed 
along  the  same  general  lines  as  last  year,  when  several 
general  sessions  were  provided  for  presentation  of 
topics  of  interest  to  all  canners,  and  technical  subjects 
of  interest  to  commodity  or  other  groups  were  handled 
at  conferences  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Research 
Laboratories  and  the  Raw  Products  Research  Bureau. 
It  is  planned  so  to  arrange  the  convention  sessions  that 
canners  will  have  the  needed  time  and  opportunity  to 
confer  with  brokers  and  suppliers  of  machinery  and 
equipment, 
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Memory  often  plays  strange  pranks.  It  recently 
took  me  over  a  long  trail  to  school  days — to  a 
small  schoolhouse,  and  an  old  text  book.  To 
that  classic  of  the  first  of  the  famous  three  R’s — to  a 
McGuffey  reader. 

Can  you  recall  the  reading  lesson  in  McGuffey’s  Fifth 
Reader  on  “The  Art  of  Discouragement?” 

Arthur  Helps,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University 
and  a  Secretary  of  the  Privy  Council,  writes  a  fanciful 
dialogue  of  how  a  “Cold  Water  Pourer”  discouraged 
the  man  who  first  designed  a  wheel.  We  quote  in  part 
as  follows:  “We  seem  to  have  gone  on  very  well  for 
thousands  of  years  without  this  rolling  thing.  As  to 
its  succeeding, — for  my  part,  I  see  no  chance  of  it. 
How  can  it  go  uphill  ?  And,  even  if  you  could  succeed 
with  this  new  and  absurd  rolling  thing,  the  State 
would  be  ruined.  What  would  become  of  those  who 
carry  burdens  on  their  back?” 

Gentlemen — that  was  written  over  seventy  years 
ago.  It  was  included  in  a  school  text  book  probably 
studied  by  many  present-day  executives. 

As  we  have  aged,  how  many  times  has  the  truth 
of  that  lesson  in  the  old  McGuffey  Reader  come  before 
us  in  daily  business  life — how  consistently  has  it  been 
ignored. 

This  afternoon  1  am  going  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
some  modern  “Cold  Water  Pouring.”  It  concerns  a 
new  product  of  our  Company  about  which  you  have 
heard,  because  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  have 
publicized  it  widely. 

I  speak  of  the  Development  of  a  New  Container — 
the  Beer  Can. 

You  will  recall  the  economic  disturbance  which 
affected  us  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  You  also  re¬ 
member  a  slogan  “Recovery  is  just  around  the  corner.” 
A  lot  of  shoe  leather  was  scuffed,  trying  to  locate  that 
corner. 

In  these  troublesome  times  our  Company  doubled, 
and  I  think  even  trebled,  our  effort  to  find  new  pack¬ 
ages  for  new  products.  We  put  pressure  on  members 
of  our  organization  to  bring  in  new  ideas.  We  wanted 
to  build  our  own  “corner”  and  find  our  own  prosperity. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1931,  I  attended  in 
Chicago,  a  convention  of  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation.  One  of  the  members  of  our  Chicago  Sales 
Organization,  asked  me  if  he  could  have  an  hour  of 
my  time,  specifying  he  would  prefer  to  talk  with  me 
alone. 

He  said  he  had  an  idea  that  beer  could  be  marketed 
in  cans,  but  he  couldn’t  get  anybody  to  give  it  serious 
consideration.  It  had  never  been  done  before!  The 
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public  would  never  accept  beer  in  cans!  At  his  re¬ 
quest  our  Research  Department  had  carried  out  a 
number  of  experiments  in  the  canning  of  beer  but  with¬ 
out  satisfactory  results. 

Prohibition  was  in  force,  with  public  sentiment 
rapidly  crystalizing  towards  repeal.  He  thought  that 
if  we  started  development  and  experimental  work  right 
away,  we  would  be  in  a  strong  position  if  and  when 
repeal  came.  He  had  spent  hours  in  research,  for  he 
produced  figures  that  proved  here  was  a  large  potential 
market. 

The  proposal  was  startling,  and  so  I  told  him  I 
wanted  to  give  it  further  consideration. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  major  point  was  whether  the 
public  would  accept  canned  beer.  Each  day  and  each 
night  I  wondered.  I  talked  with  executives,  financial 
men,  research  and  brewery  men,  and  with  most  of  my 
associates.  From  all  of  them  I  received  little  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  universal  comment  was :  “It  never  has  been 
done  before.” 

I  could  not  convince  myself  that  was  a  valid  reason 
for  rejecting  the  proposition.  The  public  has  always 
accepted  a  new  idea  when  its  value  is  proven.  So,  it 
seemed  to  me,  if  we  were  able  to  convey  beer  to  the 
public  in  a  tin  container,  they  would  take  to  it  as 
naturally  as  a  duckling  takes  to  water. 

I  had  no  fear,  but  that  we  could  solve  the  problem 
of  making  a  container  which  would  satisfactorily  hold 
beer.  But  I  didn’t  minimize  the  task  ahead  of  us. 

I  knew  that  beer  contained  proteins,  malt  sugars, 
hops  and  hop  flavors,  and  it  was  charged  with  carbon 
dioxide  gas.  This  combination  of  ingredients  together 
with  the  brewing  and  fermentation  processes  which 
beer  undergoes  before  packaging,  surely  would  give  us 
plenty  of  food  for  thought. 

At  any  rate,  after  several  days  consideration,  I  sent 
for  this  salesman  and  told  him  I  thought  his  suggestion 
had  merit  and  we  would  immediately  start  work  on 
the  job. 

How  easy  it  was  to  say  those  few  words,  but  how 
little  did  we  dream  they  were  in  effect  a  mobilization 
order  for  one  of  the  greatest  armies  of  “Cold  Water 
Pourers”  ever  assembled. 

Now  in  the  thirty-six  years  of  its  existence,  our 
Company  has  made  many  billions  of  cans  for  perishable 
foods. 

You  must  remember  that  a  tin  can  is  a  miniature 
boiler — it  must  be  hermetically  tight  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  foods.  The  most  minute  fault  in  the  structure 
of  a  sanitary  can — an  opening  as  small  as  .001”  will 
result  in  the  spoilage  of  its  contents.  Tin  containers 
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convey  foods  from  the  point  of  maturity  and  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  point  of  consumption,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  they  be  absolutely  tight — absolutely  perfect  in 
fact,  in  order  to  preserve  their  contents. 

We  thought  the  years  we  had  spent  in  developing 
cans  to  hold  perishable  foods  would  be  of  value  to  us 
in  developing  a  tin  container  to  hold  beer. 

We  were  to  receive  an  intensive  and  exciting 
education. 

Anyway,  we  called  in  our  experts — ^the  engineers, 
the  technicians — all  the  trained  skill  available  for 
tackling  the  problem  from  a  scientific  standpoint. 

We  considered  many  types  of  cans  but  reached  a 
decision  in  conference,  that  the  package  best  suited 
for  beer  should  be  a  fiat  ended  can  of  a  convenient  size 
to  hold  12  ounces.  It  should  take  up  the  least  possible 
room  and  stack  easily.  Flat  ends  would  not  only  be 
more  economical  than  any  other  shape  but  also  a  can 
with  two  flat  ends  would  be  non-refillable. 

This  decision  put  the  proposed  beer  can  in  the  same 
manufacturing  category  as  the  sanitary  can — which 
is  the  trade  name  for  cans  which  hold  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

In  the  canning  of  perishable  foods,  most  cans  are 
processed  in  counter  pressure  retorts.  The  period 
under  pressure  varies  according  to  the  product 
processed,  but  is  comparatively  short,  and  the  can  does 
not  have  to  withstand  a  differential  of  more  than 
25#  to  30#  pressure  per  square  inch. 

However,  we  learned  that  most  beer  is  pasteurized 
after  packaging.  During  pasteurization  the  beer 
generates  a  steadily  growing  pressure  due  mostly  to 
the  expansion  of  the  carbon  dioxide  gas.  Our  scien¬ 
tific  staff  determined  this  pressure  often  reached  65# 
per  square  inch.  Up  to  this  time  no  Sanitary  Cans 
had  ever  been  manufactured  commercially  to  stand 
such  a  pressure.  Therefore,  in  order  to  be  safe,  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  develop  a  can  that  would  stand 
an  internal  pressure  of  at  least  80#  per  square  inch. 

The  beer  can  is  the  first  metal  container  developed 
for  a  pasteurized  or  a  sterilized  food  or  beverage 
product  which,  at  room  temperature,  normally  shows 
pressure  within  the  can. 

Our  scientists  readily  determined  the  thickness  of 
tinplate  necessary  to  withhold  that  pressure  and  we 
made  up  some  sanitary  type  cans  and  put  up  an  ex¬ 
perimental  pack  of  beer. 

The  pressure  burst  every  side  seam,  buckled  the 
ends  to  an  unrecognizable  shape,  and  the  “Cold  water 
pourers”  were  gleeful. 

Then  we  knew  we  had  to  make  a  stronger  side  seam, 
also  to  design  the  ends  to  withstand  extreme  internal 
pressure. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  side  seam  weakness,  we 
found  it  necessary  to  let  the  trapped  gasses  escape  from 
the  side  seam  and  permit  the  solder  to  flow  through 
the  seam  so  as  to  contact  all  the  folds  of  metal  so 
intricately  locked  together. 

After  this  preliminary  fiasco  and  finally,  partial 
success,  everyone  went  to  work  on  the  problem  of 
making  an  end  to  withstand  that  high  internal  pres¬ 
sure.  There  were  troubles  encountered  in  making  that 
end !  It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  made  hundreds  of 
various  shapes  of  ends.  Our  scientific  people  did  their 


bit,  as  did  factory  experts.  Out  of  all  their  effort 
finally  emerged  the  present  beer  can  end.  This  was  not 
accomplished,  however,  until  the  steel  makers  had  pro¬ 
vided  a  specially  treated  tinplate  for  the  purpose. 

Perhaps  this  is  not  all  clear  to  you  so  here  are  a 
few  words  to  help. 

The  ends  of  a  can  are  attached  to  the  can  body 
cylinder  with  a  joint  of  approximately  the  same  struc¬ 
ture  as  the  locked  side  seam  of  the  body  cylinder. 
But  because  both  ends  and  body  cylinder  are  round, 
this  end  joint  (or  double  seam  as  we  call  it)  is  rolled 
in.  To  assure  tightness,  and  prior  to  the  double  seam¬ 
ing  operation,  the  joint  is  filled  with  a  compound 
gasket.  A  suitable  “lining  compound”  as  we  call  it, 
was  already  developed,  so  we  didn’t  have  to  worry 
about  that. 

Incidentally,  Dewey  &  Almy,  whose  plant  you  visited 
this  noon,  supplied  that  compound. 

So  now  we  had  developed  the  can,  but  we  did  not 
yet  have  a  suitable  inside  enamel  lining. 

Our  Research  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Fitzgerald,  developed  enamel  after  enamel,  each 
requiring  ageing  tests  to  prove  its  efficiency.  Time 
does  not  permit  reciting  to  you  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  done  by  members  of  our  Research  staff  on  this 
vitally  important  subject. 

Our  experience  in  developing  inside  enamel  linings 
for  such  products  as  berries,  fruit  juices,  vegetables, 
sea  foods,  etc.,  was  valuable  to  us  in  this  work. 

Finally  our  Research  men  located  an  inside  enamel 
lining  which  answered  all  requirements,  and  they  be¬ 
gan  to  perfect  the  formulae.  Then  we  found  another 
enamel  which,  when  applied  over  the  first  one,  was 
better  than  either  alone.  At  last  we  nearly  had  it! 

Meantime  we  had  finished  the  can  and  were  in  a 
greater  hurry  for  the  enamel  lining.  We  decided  to 
call  in  Research  experts  from  world  renowned  chemical 
corporations  to  augment  the  work  of  our  own  scien¬ 
tists.  The  present  inside  enamel  lining  combination 
emerged  from  their  refinements  of  our  efforts. 

Well,  now  we  had  both  the  can  and  the  lining.  The 
next  thing  was  to  get  a  uniform  enamel  lining  inside 
the  can  by  some  mechanical  means. 

By  the  way,  we  were  aided  in  measuring  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  application  of  this  enamel  lining  by 
methods  developed  within  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  They  measured  the  thickness  of  our 
lining  down  to  millionths  of  an  inch. 

We  first  tried  to  apply  this  enamel  lining  by  flooding 
a  complete  can.  We  found  it  impossible  to  bake  the 
lining  properly  and  dry  out  the  solvents. 

After  considerable  experimental  work  the  best  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  by  coating  the  enamel  on  the  metal 
in  the  flat,  leaving  a  plain  tin  space  for  soldering  and 
then  respraying  the  made-up  body  cylinder. 

Ends  are  cut  from  the  sheets  that  are  coated  and 
baked  twice  in  the  flat. 

The  development  of  the  proper  type  of  spraying 
nozzle  required  considerable  experimental  work  in 
order  to  uniformly  line  the  inside  of  the  body  cylinders. 

Next  we  had  to  learn  to  circulate  hot  air  properly 
in  order  to  dry  this  sprayed  inside  enamel.  The  tem¬ 
perature  had  to  be  high  enough  to  thoroughly  dry  the 
enamel  but  low  enough  to  prevent  the  melting  of  the 
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solder  in  the  side  seams.  Also,  space  being  at  a  pre¬ 
mium,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  construct  overhead 
ovens  equipped  with  suitable  conveyors  for  conveying 
the  bodies  through  the  hot  air  ducts.  We  eliminated 
the  fumes  from  the  solvents  by  means  of  an  elaborate 
exhaust  system. 

All  this  time  our  Sales  Department  had  not  been 
idle.  They  talked  with  brewers  and  merchandisers. 
Some  were  interested,  but  the  general  tenor  of  their 
comment  was  that  the  idea  was  impractical  because  it 
had  “Never  been  done  before”.  Beer  had  always  been 
bottled  and  the  idea  of  using  a  lowly  tin  can  just  seemed 
silly. 

We  decided  that  after  all  it  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Public 
who  would  be  the  ones  to  say  whether  or  not  it  was 
to  be  a  successful  package.  So  we  continued  with  our 
experiments. 

We  had  spent  a  half  million  dollars  and  two  years. 
We  were  still  without  a  satisfactory  can.  My  superiors 
were  sympathetic,  but  I  was  concerned  as  to  how  much 
longer  it  was  going  to  be  before  the  money  would  start 
coming  back  again.  We  knew  we  would  eventually  get 
the  proper  can,  but  when  was  another  story. 

During  all  this  time  we  had  the  encouraging  support 
of  Mr.  Phelps,  then  the  President  of  our  Company  and 
now  Chairman  of  our  Board  of  Directors,  who  has 
always  possessed  broad  vision.  Not  once  did  he  let 
the  “Cold  Water  Pourers”  affect  his  confidence  in  the 
organization’s  ability  to  successfully  develop  and  mar¬ 
ket  the  beer  container. 

We  tightened  our  belts  another  notch  and  went  on 
with  the  work. 

And  so,  with  a.  sanitary  can  line  being  converted 
into  an  experimental  beer  can  line,  the  problem  of 
filling  the  can  with  beer  confronted  us.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  locate  a  brewer  who  would  cooperate  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  actual  canning  of  beer. 

We  preferred  that  the  brewery  be  located  in  the  New 
York  area  where  we  could  watch  the  work  and  be  in 
a  position  to  promptly  throw  all  of  our  shock  troops 
into  any  gap  which  might  develop. 

We  finally  located  such  a  brewery  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  near  one  of  our  large  machine  shops  and  within 
trucking  distance  of  one  of  the  largest  of  our  can 
factories,  where  we  planned  to  make  the  cans. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  filler  on  the  market  which 
would  satisfactorily  fill  an  open  top  can  with  beer. 
The  filler  people  had  no  confidence  in  the  proposal  to 
can  beer  and  market  it  commercially. 

The  filling  presented  quite  a  problem.  We  designed 
and  built  many  filling  heads,  and  finally  solved  the 
problem  to  the  degree  sufficient  to  interest  one  of  the 
filling  machine  companies. 

We  worked  with  them  for  months  and  after  many 
trials  and  eliminations,  a  satisfactory  filling  machine 
was  finally  built  to  properly  fill  open  top  cans  with 
beer. 

Other  filling  machine  companies  then  took  up  the 
problem  and  today  filling  machines  are  available  for 
doing  this  work. 

The  next  and  final  problem  confronting  us  before 
beer  could  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  was  that  of 
pasteurization.  We  found  satisfactory  machines  were 


already  on  the  market,  so  we  had  no  worries  on  that 
score. 

By  this  time  the  development  of  the  beer  can  was 
moving  rapidly  to  its  conclusion  but  we  still  had  an 
important  problem  to  solve.  It  is  one  thing  to  put 
something  in  a  can  and  have  it  hold  satisfactorily,  but 
to  make  the  project  successful  you’ve  got  to  get  the 
contents  out  of  the  can. 

An  extensive  search  was  made  for  a  can  opener 
which  would  open  a  can  instantly.  None  was  available, 
and  so,  once  more,  it  was  necessary  to  start  creative 
work  to  devise  a  quick  and  easy  means  of  opening  a 
beer  can. 

During  one  of  my  visits  to  our  Research  Laboratory 
to  participate  in  a  cutting  and  tasting  demonstration, 
one  of  our  scientists  showed  me  a  small  hand  made 
cutting  tool  which  he  had  devised  for  opening  cans 
containing  liquids.  Here  was  the  solution  of  our  prob¬ 
lem  and  this  crude  opening  tool  was  quickly  perfected 
into  what  we  now  call  our  Quick  and  Easy  Opener. 

It  will  open  easily  any  can  containing  liquids — beer, 
tomato,  pineapple,  orange  or  grapefruit  juice,  and  it 
is  even  designed  to  take  the  caps  off  bottles — so  it  is 
actually  a  universal  household  tool  for  getting  liquids 
out  of  any  container. 

All  of  this  time  months  had  been  rolling  by  with 
regularity.  We  were  well  set  by  July  of  1934.  So  we 
told  the  Sales  and  Merchandising  Departments  of  our 
Company  that  by  the  end  of  the  year,  canned  beer 
would  be  ready  for  the  public. 

They  immediately  started  to  work  on  the  problem 
of  marketing  beer  in  cans.  They  studied  the  angles 
of  display  advertising;  merchandising  and  selling; 
copy  appeals;  distribution  of  openers;  wholesale  and 
retail  distribution;  consumer  buying  habits;  package 
design,  etc. 

By  the  time  this  work  was  completed,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  canned  beer  was  imminent  and  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  choose  a  test  market.  After  study,  Richmond, 
Virginia,  was  selected  because  of  specific  marketing 
restrictions  for  malt  beverages.  We  felt  that  if  canned 
beer  had  only  fair  success  in  Richmond  in  winter,  it 
would  indicate  the  container  was  correct  and  greater 
success  could  be  expected  in  other  markets. 

Meetings  were  held  with  distributor’s  salesmen  and 
information  given  them  to  pass  on  to  dealers.  Every¬ 
thing  possible  was  done  to  prepare  the  way  for  this 
new  product. 

Then  came  that  fateful  day  of  January  24th,  1935, 
when  beer  and  ale  in  cans  was  first  offered  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  City  of  Richmond.  That  was  one  day 
less  than  four  years  after  the  day  on  which  I  told  that 
salesman  we  would  commence  the  development  of  a 
beer  can.  Four  years  of  concentrated  effort  and  the 
expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  Soon 
we  were  to  know  whether  our  judgment  had  been 
sound.  We  sat  in  our  office  in  New  York  on  that  winter 
day  and  wondered  what  was  happening  down  in 
Richmond. 

As  canned  beer  began  to  move  into  the  consumers’ 
hands,  we  wanted  to  know  how  it  was  being  received. 
Here  was  the  crucial  point.  The  proof  was  to  come 
from  the  consumer. 


(Continued  on  page  £8) 
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.  .  .  .  Old  Cedarburg  Knows  Its  Canning! 


YOU  might  stump  us  on  opera,  orchids  or  some 
other  metropolitan  delight — but  Cedarburg 
babies  are  born  with  corn  behind  their  ears.  When 
school  days  are  over,  you’ll  very  likely  find  the 
boys  puttering  around  some  canning  plant.  And 
when  they’re  good  enough,  they  come  over  w'ith  us 
to  learn  the  canning  machine  craftsmanship  that 
has  made  little  Cedarburg  famous. 

These  folks  in  our  factory  talk  the  canner's  own  language. 
Darned  if  we  don’t  think  they're  weaned  on  cans  instead  of 
bottles.  And  all  thru  life  it’s  the  canning  country  life  they 
live.  They  haven't  got  it  in  them  to  put  out  an  impractical 
machine — and  that's  why  Master-BuUt  Machinery  has  won 
such  a  host  of  loyal  followers  from  one  coast  to  the  other. 

Rely  on  Cedarburg  for  your  canning  machinery.  Your  faith 
won't  be  misplaced.  Cedarburg  may  never  be  big— but  it’s 
determined — in  its  own  slow  and  careful  way — to  stay  best. 

Write  for  catalog  describing  the  complete  Master-Built  Line. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 


Erected  before  the  Civil 
War — Still  oneof  Cedar- 
burg's  flourishing  Mills 


Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 

California  Representative:  KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO., 
206-210  First  Street.  San  Francisco,  California 
Intermountain  Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY, 
905  First  Security  Bank  Blda.,  Ogden,  Utah 
1955  First  Avenue  South,  Seattle.  Washington 
Seaboard  Representative:  WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Delaware 


BURT  LABELERS 


are  adjustable  to  all  sizes  of  packers^  cans  in  general  use  in¬ 
cluding  ^Halls.^^  This  feature  makes  it  the  ideal  labeling 

machine  for  both  large 
and  small  canners 


The  latest  model  BURT  LABELER  has  all 
the  improvements  that  make  it  an  ideal 
general  purpose  labeler  for  any  plant 

- simple,  well  constructed,  will  stand 

up  under  long  hard  runs. 

Write  for  free  folder  that 
describes  machine  fully 


BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 


401  EAST  OLIVER  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY  IN  FIRST  ANNUAL  ASSEMBLY. 

GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


EXECUTIVES  of  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Company  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  plants  and  warehouses  of  the  company  from 
coast  to  coast  who  recently  met  at  Niagara  Falls  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  first  annual  assembly,  are  shown  above  as  they  attended 
the  President’s  dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  president  of  the 
company,  Stephen  M.  Ryder.  Included  in  the  picture  are: 
Back  row  standing,  left  to  right:  Clarence  Reiner,  Joseph  Biggs 
and  Arthur  Owen,  all  of  Niagara  Falls;  Henry  Weber,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Wisconsin;  Gordon  White,  Niagara  Falls;  William  Hughes, 
manager  of  the  Columbus,  Wisconsin,  branch;  Lawrence  Buzan, 
Niagara  Falls;  Alfred  Griebling,  Cedarburg,  Wisconsin;  Burton 
Brewer,  William  Newton  and  Henry  Wheeler,  all  of  Niagara 
Falls;  James  Q.  Leavitt,  manager  of  the  Seattle,  Washington, 
branch;  George  O.  Benson,  manager  Premax  Products  Division; 
Jack  Hird,  M.  Bradley  Norton,  advertising  counsel;  Felix  Hart- 
wig,  Edward  Abendschine  and  Harry  Latta,  all  of  Niagara 
Falls.  Back  row,  seated:  John  A.  Menke,  Leo  Green  and  John 
Wells,  of  Niagara  Falls;  George  Horsley,  manager  at  Ogden, 
Utah;  H.  M.  Barker,  manager  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Clair  S. 
Maurer,  secretary  of  the  company;  Martin  W.  Kotarba,  produc¬ 
tion  manager;  W.  C.  Seymour,  sales  manager;  Stephen  M. 
Ryder,  president;  William  deBack,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;  John  Goffin,  vice-president  and  export  manager. 
Seated,  front  row:  Frank  Meyer,  Niagara  Falls;  F.  J.  Bott, 
of  the  Seattle,  Washington,  branch;  W.  D.  Chisholm,  Canadian 
manager;  Harry  Stansbury,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Walter 
King,  San  Francisco,  and  R.  A.  Sindall,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
representative. 

• 

MAX  SCHUCKL,  President  of  Schuckl  &  Company, 
Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  and  plants 
at  Niles  and  Sunnyvale,  passed  away  September  27th, 
following  a  brief  illness.  Heart  trouble  was  the  cause 
of  death.  Mr.  Schuckl,  a  native  of  Austria,  came  to 
this  country  about  twenty-five  years  ago  and  shortly 
afterward  established  a  fruit  cannery  at  Niles.  The 
success  of  this  venture  led  to  the  taking  over  of  another 
plant  at  Sunnyvale.  The  firm  enjoyed  quite  a  heavy 
volume  of  export  business.  Mr.  Schuckl,  who  was 
sixty-eight,  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Theodore 
E.  Schuckl. 


TRI-STATE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  Annual 
Meeting  on  December  2nd  and  3rd  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  The  meeting  will  begin 
with  a  luncheon  on  the  2nd,  followed  by  an  interesting 
program.  In  the  evening  the  Get-Together  Committee 
of  the  Allied  Industries  will  provide  entertainment. 
Forenoon  of  the  3rd  will  be  devoted  to  an  exhibit  of 
products  packed  by  members,  closing  with  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  installation  of 
new  officers. 


CAPTAIN  j.  p.  RASMUSSEN,  port  superintendent  at 
Honolulu,  T.  H.,  for  the  Matson  Line  was  a  recent 
arrival  at  San  Francisco  on  vacation.  He  said  that 
shipments  of  canned  pineapple  from  the  Islands  broke 
all  records  during  August,  amounting  to  4,955,000 
cases,  or  about  118,920,000  cans. 


A  FEW  SIMPLE  RULES  in  piling  shipping  boxes  which 
preserves  valuable  advertising  space  and  running  the 
risk  of  excessive  damage  to  products — is  the  central 
idea  in  an  interesting  booklet,  “How  to  Pile  Corrugated 
Shipping  Boxes,”  issued  by  the  Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper 
Company,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  as  No.  3  in  a  popular  series 
of  Packaging  Handbooks.  “How  to  Pile”  tells  briefly, 
but  graphically,  both  how  to  pile  and  how  not  to  pile 
shipping  boxes.  The  handbook  is  illustrated  through¬ 
out  with  line  drawings,  and  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  “locking”.  It  is  claimed  that  comparatively  few 
packers  and  shippers  get  the  extra  protection  and  ad¬ 
vertising  value  resulting  from  proper  piling  of  boxes 
in  storage  and  transit.  Copies  of  the  handbook — sent 
regularly  to  users  of  the  H  &  D  shipping  boxes — will 
be  mailed  on  request  to  interested  packers. 


Hamachek  Pea  Hullins  Equipment 


entire  organization  specializes  in  the  manufacture 
and  service  of  Green  Pea  and  Lima  Bean  Hulling 
Machinery.  We  do  not  make  any  machinery  for  inside 
of  a  canning  plant  to  divide  our  efforts. 

Our  line  of  Pea  Hulling  Machinery  is  complete  and 
includes  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Viner  Power  Units,  En¬ 
silage  Distributors,  Steel  Viner  Sheds  and  Galvanized 
Field  Boxes  for  shelled  peas. 

May  we  help  you  improve  your  pea  or  lima  hean 
pack — and  your  profits? 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 

u  ftitf  ac  t  itre  r  s  of  Vtners,  Vainer  Feeders,  Ertsilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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The  new  Husker  (right),  at  unprece¬ 
dented  speed,  will  pay  for  itself  hy  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  corn  alone.  The  new  Cutter 
(below)  produces  many  more  cans  per  ton-of- 
corn  than  any  other  mechanical  cutting 
method. 


UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


Both  of  these  ball-bearing-equipped  machines  are 
built  by  one  of  the  country’s  leading  precision  tool 
manufacturers,  Rockford  Drilling  Machine  Division 
of  Borg-Wamer  Corporation,  at  Rockford,  Illinois. 


Write  for  descriptive  literature 
covering  Corn  Canning 

Equipment  and  the  3^  Method 
of  Canning  Whole-kernel  Corn 
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w.  W.  PICKLE  &  CANNING  COMPANY,  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  will  build  a  plant  and  warehouse  at  Dallas, 
Texas,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $40,000.  The  plant 
of  brick  construction,  one  story,  100x200  feet,  is  to  be 
ready  the  latter  part  of  November. 

• 

FISHING  FOR  TUNA  packed  in  California  is  now  a  big 
business  enterprise  in  itself.  Few  fish  are  now  taken 
in  local  waters,  supplies  coming  from  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  and  South  American  waters.  The  Paramount,  a 
purse  seine  type  tuna  clipper  built  for  the  French 
Sardine  Company  of  San  Pedro,  was  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  recently,  being  equipped  with  engines  made  there. 
The  vessel  is  121  feet  in  length,  with  a  beam  of  30  feet, 
and  is  designed  to  carry  a  payload  of  300  tons.  Two 
40-ton  ice  machines  provide  refrigeration.  The  vessel 
cost  approximately  $250,000. 

• 

V.  L.  McCLARY,  formerly  associated  with  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  has  been  appointed  sales  manager  of  Lutz  & 
Schramm  Company,  Pittsburgh. 

• 

THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  of  the  Western  Condensing  Com¬ 
pany,  Eureka,  California,  manufacturers  of  milk  prod¬ 
ucts,  has  been  increased  from  $596,000  to  $1,250,000. 

• 

A  60-car  TRAIN  LOAD  of  Sun-Rayed  tomato  juice  has 
been  delivered  in  New  York  by  Kemp  Brothers  Pack¬ 
ing  Company,  Frankfort,  Indiana,  in  preparation  for 
an  extensive  newspaper  and  radio  merchandising 
campaign. 

• 

WEST  COAST  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Orland,  California  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$20,000,  to  carry  on  the  processing  of  olives  and  the 
manufacture  of  olive  oil. 

• 

DR.  FOSTER  DEE  SNELL,  President  of  the  consulting 
chemical  engineering  firm  of  Foster  D.  Snell,  Inc.,  hav¬ 
ing  offices  and  laboratories  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
and  Brooklyn,  New  York,  will  address  the  Maryland 
Sales  Representatives  Association  on  October  11th. 
His  topic  will  be  “The  Legal  Chemistry  of  Foods”.  Dr. 
Snell  was  director  of  research  of  that  organization  for 
a  time,  but  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  largely 
engaged  as  chemical  expert  in  various  phases  of 
litigation. 

• 

NATIONAL  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  plant  at  Strass- 
burg,  Virginia,  was  gutted  by  fire  on  October  1st;  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  damage  has  not  been  determined. 

• 

THE  MATMOR  OLIVE  COMPANY  has  been  incorporated 
at  Lindsay,  California,  with  a  capital  of  7,500  shares 
of  no  par,  by  A.  C.  Morici,  San  Jose;  James  F.  Boc- 
cardo,  Los  Altos,  and  Martin  Morici.  Joseph  Negre 
has  been  made  superintendent  of  the  new  plant. 

RiCHMOND-CHASE  COMPANY,  San  Jose,  California,  has 
been  quite  successful  in  introducing  fruit  nectar  as 
the  newest  member  of  the  fruit  beverage  family.  Says 
President  E.  N.  Richmond:  “After  our  experimental 
distribution  of  Apricot  Nectar  in  1935  had  shown  a 
public  acceptance,  we  perfected  Pear,  Plum,  Peach,  and 


Peach-Nectarine  Nectars  and  found  the  trade  very 
receptive  and  in  turn  the  trade  found  consumers 
apparently  waiting  for  them.” 

• 

COLTON  &  COMPANY,  wholesale  food  specialties,  has 
been  incorporated  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  with  a 
capital  of  2,000  shares  of  no  par,  by  A.  Johnson, 
Seymour  Gold  and  E.  Moody,  Jr. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  CLING  PEACH  PACK  for  1937  will  amount 
to  12,235,000  cases  according  to  a  report  just  made 
known  on  the  coast.  The  pack  last  year  was  10,260,000 
cases  and  10,850,492  cases  for  1935. 

• 

ALLAN  T.  BACON  of  Bacon  &  Trubenbach,  Inc., 
brokers,  of  100  Hudson  Street,  New  York  City,  died  on 
the  morning  of  October  6th  at  the  home  of  his  son.  Dr. 
A.  Maynard  Bacon,  2810  Taylor  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Mr.  Bacon  was  in  his  72nd  year,  having 
been  born  August  12th,  1866,  in  Maryland,  a  direct 
descendant  of  an  old  aristocratic  Southern  family.  The 
funeral  was  held  Saturday  morning,  with  services  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Bacon’s  son  at  10  o’clock,  and  burial 
was  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C.  Sur¬ 
vivors  besides  Dr.  Bacon  are  the  deceased’s  widow  and 
two  daughters. 

• 

ECKERSON  FRUIT  CANNERS,  Sanford,  Florida,  have  in¬ 
stalled  in  their  new  plant  machinery  for  processing 
grapefruit  peel  into  stock  feed.  The  stock  feed  will  be 
a  by-product  of  the  canning  plant  where  grapefruit 
juice  and  sections  are  packed. 

• 

DREHMANN  PAVING  &  CONSTRUCTION  COMPANY  ha.S 
moved  into  new  offices  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Gaul 
and  Tioga  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

• 

CHANCES  IN  ASSIGNMENTS  OF  OFFICIAL 
CANNED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GRADERS 
Effective  October  1,  1937 

R.  E.  P.  BOSTWICK,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  canned  foods  grading  office  will  be 
transferred  to  San  Francisco  where  he  will 
conduct  studies  incident  to  the  preparation  of  official 
grades  for  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Beasley  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
grading  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bigger,  formerly  in  charge  at  Philadelphia, 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Bostwick  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Slamp  has  succeeded  Mr.  Bigger  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Mr.  Max  Austin  will  handle  the  canned  foods  work 
in  New  York  previously  handled  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Lacy, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  Hartford,  Conn. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1937  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 
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Making  Your  Own  Display  Materials 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CANNER  in  Maryland  writes: 

“If  advertising  material  for  use  in  stores  and  on 
windows  was  not  so  expensive  1  believe  we  would 
do  a  lot  more  than  we  are  doing  at  present  to  help  dealers 
move  our  goods.  In  order  to  secure  anything  like  what  we 
want,  at  the  price  we  can  afford  to  pay  per  piece,  we  must 
buy  so  much  material  the  whole  thing  is  out  of  the  question. 
Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  we  might  furnish  our 
dealers  with  window  display  material  that  is  original,  attrac¬ 
tive  and  within  our  limited  budget  for  advertising?  We 
would  like,  too,  if  it  is  possible,  to  supply  better  stores  with 
something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  in  advertising  ma¬ 
terial,  as  only  such  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  quality  in 
our  line.  We  enclose  some  labels,  you  can  see  the  color 
scheme  we  follow  and  which  we  would  like  to  carry  out  in 
our  advertising  if  we  can.” 

About  two  years  ago  we  touched  in  this  column  on 
the  virtues  of  the  screen  process  for  preparing  adver¬ 
tising  to  be  used  in  dealers’  stores,  and  to  be  purchased 
or  made  up  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  So  far  noth¬ 
ing  has  been  introduced  to  the  trade  for  a  long  time 
that  so  well  fits  into  the  picture  of  the  small  canner 
who  wishes  to  supply  leading  distributors  with  sales 
helps,  and  who  is  still  small  enough  so  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  advertising  in  lots  of  even  a  thousand  and  up 
places  too  great  a  burden  on  the  company  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  advertising. 

The  principal  attractive  features  of  the  screen 
process  for  printing  lie  in  its  adaptability  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  firm  desiring  to  use  advertising  helps  in 
small  quantities,  and  its  mobility  when  a  number  of 
colors  may  be  used  in  a  single  production  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  Most  canners  no  matter  how  small  may  set 
up  in  their  own  plant  a  shop  for  printing  by  means  of 
this  process  and  production  may  be  accurately  sched¬ 
uled  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  user.  In  event 
special  runs  are  wanted  for  only  a  valuable  customer 
or  two,  these  can  be  gotten  out  in  good  season,  reason¬ 
ably,  and  this  can  not  be  said  of  the  average  run  of 
advertising  helps.  Many  canners  are  so  situated  that 
they  feel  they  do  not  have  available  the  help  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  advertising  layouts,  fancy 
drawings  and  so  forth  usually  needed  for  the  making 
of  material  the  average  dealer  will  welcome.  These 
disadvantages  are  not  as  real  as  apparent  in  the  case 
of  the  screen  process  of  printing. 

A  corner,  heated  in  winter,  in  the  warehouse  occupy¬ 
ing  a  space  of  not  over  25  feet  by  40  feet  will  be  all 
that  is  needed  for  housing  all  needed  equipment,  drying 
racks,  paper  and  card  stock,  tusche,  paints,  squegees, 
etc.  In  a  shop  with  which  I  am  familiar  over  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  complete  sets  of  window  dis¬ 
play  material  are  turned  out  weekly  by  one  man  whose 


work  is  set  up  by  an  artist  not  putting  in  over  six  to 
eight  hours  weekly.  It’s  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
to  arrange  such  a  work  room  and  at  an  expense  of  not 
over  one  hundred  dollars.  The  necessities  are  not 
many,  they  can  be  quickly  provided. 

A  substantial  work  bench  or  benches,  large  enough 
to  hold  three  screens  30  inches  by  45  inches,  a  couple 
of  smaller  tables,  a  large  drawing  board,  and  drying 
racks  to  hold  the  number  of  pieces  you  wish  to  put 
out  at  one  time  are  all  you  need.  Equipment  will  con¬ 
sist  of  from  three  to  five  screens  covered  with  im¬ 
ported  No.  20  silk  screen  cloth,  one  or  two  squegees  of 
different  lengths,  artists  brushes  and,  of  course,  minor 
supplies  that  will  suggest  themselves  to  one  once  a 
shop  is  started. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  a  technical  discus¬ 
sion  of  how  printed  matter  is  prepared  for  use  by 
means  of  the  process  we  are  describing.  Authorities 
supplying  the  trade  with  materials  will  be  quick  to 
initiate  the  new  user  into  the  details  of  operation.  The 
shop  I  have  in  mind  uses  screens  about  30  inches  by 
45  inches  printing  by  means  of  them,  posters  on  stock 
24  inches  by  38  inches.  This  size  may  vary  a  little 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  users,  but  will  be  found 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  canner 
who  wants  to  supply  window  posters  about  the  aver¬ 
age  in  size,  this  is,  8  inches  by  38  inches.  Three  of 
these  can  be  laid  out  on  screens  the  size  mentioned 
and  printed  at  one  sweep  of  the  squegee  across  the 
screen  and  back. 

An  explanation  of  the  exact  process  of  preparing 
for  and  printing  a  screen  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  not  in  touch  with  screen  process  work.  The 
silk,  tightly  stretched  over  the  frames  mentioned  is 
coated  twice  with  starch  which  is  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly.  This,  in  turn,  is  coated  with  a  mixture 
of  good  glue  and  water,  this,  in  turn,  being  allowed 
to  become  perfectly  dry.  In  the  meantime  an  artist 
has  roughly  sketched  in  the  design  to  be  printed,  but 
on  a  sheet  of  work  paper.  This  drawing  is  placed  back 
of  the  screen,  a  strong  light  thrown  back  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  and  the  artist,  who  need  be  only  a  good  sign 
letterer,  fills  in  the  design  on  the  glued  screen  with 
tusche.  This  looks  like  paint,  acts  like  paint  but  has 
the  property  of  being  soluble  in  turpentine  when 
applied  over  screens  carrying  the  proper  mixture  of 
glue. 

After  the  design  has  been  transferred  to  the  pre¬ 
pared  screen,  it  is  laid  down  on  a  flat  surface  and 
washed  out  with  turpentine.  This  washing  softens  the 
design  which  is  picked  out  by  hand  allowing  the  stencil 
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to  show.  Printing  is  done  by  forcing  paint  adapted 
to  the  purpose  through  this  stencil  by  means  of  a 
squegee.  When  stock  of  certain  shades  is  used,  this 
may  be  toned  up  by  applying  lighter  paints,  as  many 
designs  as  are  wanted  and  in  many  different  colors 
may  be  incorporated  in  a  single  job.  For  the  canner 
wanting  to  furnish  attractive  window  posters,  store 
cards  and  price  tickets  to  his  trade,  the  screen  process 
provides  with  a  minimum  outlay  of  funds,  just  what 
is  needed. 

Some  argue  that  small  towns  do  not  provide  artists 
capable  of  doing  a  creditable  job  in  this  work.  This 
may  be  true,  but  such  towns  are  usually  located  near 
larger  centers  where  such  men  can  be  engaged  to  do 
the  necessary  layout  work.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
sign  letterers  are  perfectly  able  to  do  the  job  from  the 
rough  sketch  until  an  ordinary  workman  takes  over 
and  completes  the  task.  Ideas  may  be  discussed  with 
such  artists,  layouts  transferred  by  mail  and  the  work 
carried  on  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  a  maximum 
of  satisfaction. 

Some  of  the  most  artistic  sign  work  to  be  seen  in  the 
finest  shops  in  the  country  is  done  by  means  of  this 
process.  Chain  stores  all  over  prepare  weekly  signs 
for  week-end  sales  by  means  of  the  process,  dozens  of 
uses  for  it  can  be  learned  after  a  few  months’  experi¬ 
mentation.  Window  strips  in  geometric  design  and 
company  colors  can  be  prepared  as  an  outline  for  an 
elaborate  window  display.  Stock  posters  with  such 
designs  and  the  company  trade  mark  are  already  being 
gotten  out  by  several  canners.  Some  go  so  far  as  to 
ask  that  only  a  minimum  of  two  products  be  advertised 
while  space  is  allowed  on  the  remaining  posters  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  pricing  of  from  four  to  six  items  selected 
by  the  wholesaler  or  group  using  the  posters.  Some 
canners  wish  to  provide  several  salesmen  with  signs 
to  be  posted  in  stores  where  Saturday  demonstrations 
are  being  held.  Some  want  to  supply  dealers  with 
elaborate  signs  telling  particulars  of  some  new  item 
in  the  line.  Others  are  interested  in  supplying  price 
cards  larger  than  the  usual  run  for  the  “spotting”  of 
their  goods  on  shelves  and  in  displays  both  on  the 
floors  and  in  the  windows  of  stores  carrying  the  line. 

A  canner  may  have  only  a  half  dozen  large  demon¬ 
strations  during  a  season  but  signs  to  adequately  tell 
a  sales  story  in  only  these  few  showings  will  prove 
to  be  costly  when  made  up  by  hand  in  a  local  sign  shop. 
Wiih  a  screen  process  outfit  in  working  order,  well 
organized,  the  need  can  be  quickly  and  well  met.  Some¬ 
times  a  canner  will  find  he  has  secured  distribution 
in  a  line  of  specialty  shops  where  the  usual  type  of 
advertising  card  is  not  suitable  for  selling  display. 
Say,  for  instance,  a  canner  of  tomato  or  fruit  juices 
enjoying  large  sales  over  the  fountain  counter  in  drug 
stores.  Or  a  packer  of  jams  and  jellies  sold  largely 
by  the  food  departments  in  department  stores.  In  such 
cases  an  individual  run  of  cards  for  such  customers  will 
find  a  ready  acceptance  and  earn  valuable  sales  and 
display  space  over  a  considerable  period. 

Dealers  in  materials  for  screen  process  work  are 
always  ready  to  help  you  get  started.  Write  us  for  the 
names  of  those  who  will  gladly  help  you  if  you  are 
interested.  You  ought  to  be! 


#  Now  18  the  time—  when  the  season  is  well  finished  -  after  the  greater 
part  of  production  history  has  heen  made — after  problems  have  arisen 
day  after  day  and  heen  met  adequately  or  otherwise  -  that  canning 
plant  operators  and  production  executives  really  appreciate  the  value 
of  DEPENDABLE  PRODUCTION  LNITS.  It  is  now  that  they 
have  a  full  realization  of  the  difference  between  promises  and  per¬ 
formance. 

#  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  true  value  of 
Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  so  thoroughly  un- 
der stood— because  Langsenkamp  Equipment, 
sound  in  its  engineering,  rugged  in  its  construe- 

tion,  positive  in  its  operation,  has  again  proved  ^  J 

its  superiority  for  production  capacity,  depend¬ 
ability  of  low-cost  performance,  and  the  high 
quality  of  its  product. 


It  may  be  possible  to  buy  equipment  lower  in  price  but  never  lower  in 
true  cost.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  pays  for  itself  over  and  over  in 
the  greater  operating  economies  it  makes  possible. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO 


“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant' 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Balt 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO.,  San  Fr 
Representative:  A.  H  VAYO.  Harlinsren.  Texas. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


CORPORATE  CHAINS  TO  MEET 

ORPORATE  grocery  chain  leaders  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  will  gather  in  Washington, 
October  11,  12  and  13,  to  discuss  plans  for  de¬ 
veloping  a  definite  program  of  trade  and  consumer 
relations  for  the  chain  industry.  The  chains  are  also 
expected  to  co-ordinate  their  plans  for  combatting  fu¬ 
ture  legislative  moves  aimed  at  the  further  curbing 
of  the  chain  type  of  operation. 

Prior  to  the  convention  of  the  grocery  chain  opera¬ 
tors,  it  appears  that  much  of  the  work  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains  will  be  accomplished  in 
executive  session.  This  year’s  convention  has  been 
officially  designated  as  the  organization’s  annual  busi¬ 
ness  meeting, — possibly  so  styled  to  explain  the  fact 
that  the  chain  leaders  prefer  to  be  in  executive  session 
when  they  “get  down  to  brass  tacks.” 

Regardless  of  one’s  convictions  on  the  merits  of  the 
current  controversy  between  the  corporate  chains  and 
other  forms  of  food  and  grocery  distribution,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  chains  have  done  a  good  job  of 
organization  work  during  the  past  year.  Their  initial 
sponsoring  of  the  agricultural  aid  program  proved  such 
an  outstanding  move  that  independent  wholesale  and 
retail  grocers  lost  no  time  in  following  suit.  The  chains 
have  also  shown  more  of  an  inclination  to  “play  ball” 
with  competing  forms  of  food  distribution.  Whether 
this  offer  will  be  taken  up  by  chain  opponents,  how¬ 
ever,  appears  to  be  open  to  question.  There  is 
apparently  a  decided  feeling  on  the  part  of  independent 
grocers  who  have  opposed  the  chains  that  the  corporate 
systems  are  now  “on  the  run”,  and  it  is  expected  that 
legislative  attacks  upon  that  type  of  operation,  fostered 
by  groups  of  independent  merchants,  will  continue  to 
be  witnessed  during  the  coming  legislative  year. 

KROCER-PICCLY  WIGGLY 

IN  connection  with  the  chain-independent  situation,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  operations  of  Kroger 
Grocery  and  Baking  Company  and  the  Piggly  Wiggly 
Corporation  are  being  decentralized,  effective  Novem¬ 
ber  1.  On  that  date,  the  latter  corporation  will  move 
its  executive  headquarters  from  Cincinnati  to  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  although  the  company’s  purchasing  operations  will 
continue  centered  at  Cincinnati. 

The  current  “divorce”  involves  no  change  in  the 
present  management  or  executive  personnel  of  Piggly 
Wiggly.  Albert  H.  Morrill  remains  president  “and  will 
continue  to  devote  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  developing  and  advancing  the  general  policies 
of  the  organization,”  according  to  company  announce¬ 
ment. 


The  significant  feature  of  the  change,  as  outlined  by 
the  corporation,  is  the  following : 

“The  established  importance  of  Piggly  Wiggly  as 
the  most  widespread  merchandising  system  in  America 
warrants  and  demands  an  entirely  independent  head¬ 
quarters  office  and  organization,  not  directly  connected 
or  affiliated  with  any  other  organization,  in  so  far  as 
operation,  policies  and  expansion  are  concerned.  The 
management  of  the  corporation  recognizes  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Piggly  Wiggly  family  is  com¬ 
posed  of  independent  merchants.  Executives  of  the 
corporation  feel  that  operators  can  be  served  more 
closely  and  more  effectively  under  an  independent  set¬ 
up  such  as  this  at  Atlanta.” 

QUANTITY  PRICES 

I  ARGE  quantity  distributors  in  the  grocery  field  have 
I  been  studying  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  Federal 
L— Trade  Commission  findings,  under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law,  in  several  cases  in  which  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  were  an  issue.  The  results  of  this  analysis,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  reflected  shortly  in  more  general 
demands  for  an  adjustment  in  the  quantity  discount 
policies  of  canners  and  food  products  manufacturers 
generally. 

Many  manufacturers,  at  the  time  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law  became  effective,  evidenced  a  willingness 
to  go  along  with  some  of  their  customers  in  accepting 
interpretations  of  the  anti-discrimination  law  which 
were  at  variance  with  those  generally  held  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  As  a  reult,  many  now  find  themselves  in  the 
unenvied  role  of  “co-defendants”  in  F.  T.  C.  proceed¬ 
ings  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Law. 

The  experiences  of  these  manufacturers  thus  far  are 
expected  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  other  manufacturers 
when  distributors’  demands  for  new  adjustments  in 
quantity  discount  policies  come  up  for  discussion.  The 
price  discrimination  situation  at  present  is  more  settled 
than  has  been  the  case  for  many  years.  Processors 
generally  are  expected  to  prove  most  stubborn  when 
proposals  holding  the  threat  of  new  disruption  in  this 
field  are  advanced. 

POINT  OF  SALE  ADVERTISING 

ISCUSSING  this  phase  of  trade  operation,  the 
American  Institute  of  Food  Distribution  says  this 
week,  in  part:  “A  large  proportion  of  the  dis¬ 
counts  and  allowances  have  been  adjusted  to  correct 
discriminations  but  the  general  system  of  negotiating 
for  point-of-purchase  advertising  by  means  of  dis¬ 
counts  and  allowances  is  due  to  be  continued  through 
a  long  period  of  adjustment,  with  changes  gradually 
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Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler 

(Built  under  Urschel  Patents) 

Five  years  to  develop  this  new  Continuous  Vegetable 
Peeler  —  but  results  justify  every  minute  of  research 
and  development. 

This  new  machine  peels  vegetables  faster  and  better; 
normal  capacity  is  two  tons  per  hour.  It  peels  them 
uniformly  and  to  shape,  giving  far  less  waste  and 
naturally  increased  yield.  Trimming  costs  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  reduced. 

The  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler  does  a  bigger  job  at 
less  cost,  because  all  through  its  design  and  develop¬ 
ment,  economical  use  in  today’s  canning  plant  was 
kept  uppermost  in  mind. 

If  you  want  a  smoother  finished  product,  a  higher  yield 
per  ton  and  more  profits  at  the  end  of  the  season,  mail 
the  coupon  today ! 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


IBHOHMIBilimilia 

HEoMiH 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  me 

□  Full  Details  of  the  New  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

Q  Your  Complete  General  Catalog  No.  400,  with  Supplement. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

Cify_ _ _ _ _ _ _ State  _ _ 
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forced  by  Federal  Trade  Commission  proceedings, 
cease  and  desist  orders,  and  court  decisions. 

“That  is  happening  despite  the  fact  that  the  Patman 
law  allows  payments  for  advertising  and  promotion  on 
condition  that  these  services  be  contracted  and  that 
the  resulting  arrangement  is  not  an  unfair  price  dis¬ 
crimination  between  customers. 

“In  other  words,  the  trade  is  continuing  a  practice 
which  is  resented  and  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
governmental  attack  although  there  is  a  legal  way  for 
manufacturers  and  groups  of  stores  to  secure,  in  a 
business-like  way,  the  results  that  they  both  want. 

I.  C.  A.  SALES  DRIVE 

LANS  for  a  national  canned  foods  selling  campaign, 
to  be  held  October  29-November  5,  were  formulated 
at  a  meeting  of  wholesale  grocer  members  of  In¬ 
dependent  Grocers’  Alliance  of  America,  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week. 

Addressing  the  gathering,  J.  Frank  Grimes,  IGA 
president,  predicted  a  gradual  lowering  of  food  costs 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  year,  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1938.  A  high  point  in  prices  has  been 
reached,  he  said,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  is  that  the  trend  during  the  late  fall  and 
winter  months  will  be  slowly  downward  due  to  the 
marketing  of  the  current  season’s  bumper  crops. 

“Despite  these  lower  prices  of  food  products,’’  he 
said,  “the  very  ample  production  this  year  insures  the 
farmers  of  having  one  of  the  best  cash  income  years  in 
recent  history  and  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  will 
have  a  very  helpful  infiuence  on  business  throughout 
the  winter. 

“Most  vegetable  crops  for  canning  are  in  ample 
supply  with  indications  of  record  or  near-record  packs 
for  snap  beans,  sweet  corn  and  green  peas.  A  crop  of 
more  than  403,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes  is  looked 
for,  about  8  per  cent  above  the  1928-32  average  in  total 
production.  Increases  are  indicated  also  in  cabbage, 
celery  and  tomato  crops.’’  “Above  average  yields  may 
also  be  anticipated  for  peaches,  pears  and  grapes,’’  Mr. 
Grimes  added,  “with  a  good  production  of  cherries  and 
apricots.” 

Jobbers  attending  the  gathering  discussed  in  detail 
crop  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  planned 
IGA’s  national  sales  drive  designed  to  help  this  year’s 
large  packs  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

• 

BERT  E.  MEEK,  equally  well  known  in  farming,  pack¬ 
ing  and  political  circles,  passed  away  at  Atherton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  September  28th,  following  an  illness  of  about 
a  year.  He  was  54  years  of  age  and  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  five  children.  An  engineer  by  profession, 
he  went  to  Oroville  years  ago  and  became  associated 
with  the  olive  industry  there.  Later,  he  became  Presi¬ 
dent  of  California  Lands,  Inc.,  a  Giannini  corporation, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hearst  Corporation.  He  was  at  one  time 
a  director  of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  assisted  in  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
monumental  bridging  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 


THE  RIO  GRANDE  SPEAKS  UP 
Re:  Grapefruit  and  Juice 

Weslaco,  Texas.,  September  23, 1937. 

UP  to  this  time,  there  seems  to  be  more  or  less  of 
a  mad  scramble  on  the  part  of  a  few  Texas 
operators  to  line  up  some  future  business  with 
prices  as  low  as  65  cents  per  dozen,  based  on  24/2s 
natural  juice,  being  prevalent  in  some  markets.  We 
have  made  no  general  quotation,  and  in  view  of  the 
present  citrus  situation  in  Florida  and  Texas,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  due  to  the  dry  hot  weather  that  has  prevailed 
in  Texas  during  the  last  six  weeks  which  is  having  a 
very  bad  effect  on  our  grapefruit  production,  we  are 
withdrawing  all  quotations  from  the  market  until 
further  notice. 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  daily  that  the  Texas 
grapefruit  crop  will  show  a  considerably  lower  produc¬ 
tion  than  during  the  1936-37  season,  and  from  the  best 
information  we  are  able  to  secure  the  Florida  produc¬ 
tion  will  also  be  ’way  below  last  year  on  grapefruit. 
A  conservative  estimate  would  indicate  that  in  the  two 
states  which  produced  a  total  of  27,000,000  boxes  of 
grapefruit  last  year,  we  will  have  probably  between 
20,000,000  to  21,000,000  boxes  this  year,  in  which  event 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  price  to  growers  for 
canning  fruit  in  Texas  will  be  a  minimum  of  at  least 
$10.00  per  ton,  and  probably  range  from  $12.00  to 
$15.00  per  ton.  This  will  mean  a  cost  to  the  canner 
on  board  cars  on  the  $10.00  basis  of  75  cents  per  case 
on  natural  twos,  with  an  increase  of  2  cents  per  dozen 
for  every  additional  dollar  per  ton  paid  the  grower. 
It  is  for  this  reason  we  are  temporarily  withdrawing 
our  quotations  from  the  market  until  we  can  get  a  little 
better  line  on  the  general  situation. 

We  will  keep  you  advised  by  bulletin  every  week  or 
so  from  now  on  as  to  just  what  is  going  on  in  the 
canning  end  of  the  deal  in  Texas.  We  want  you  to  keep 
us  thoroughly  advised,  but  when  you  give  us  informa¬ 
tion  on  competitive  quotations  we  want  you  to  be  sure 
your  advises  are  authentic  and  can  be  supported. 

Any  contracts  this  organization  enters  into  will  be 
fulfilled.  We  will  be  the  outstanding  packers  in  the 
Texas  deal  this  year.  Last  season  this  organization 
controlled  12  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  in  Texas 
and  packed  a  total  of  261,000  cases  of  juice.  This 
season  we  control  45  per  cent  of  the  total  citrus  tonnage 
in  Texas  and  expect  to  pack  1,000,000  cases.  We  will 
be  the  dominating  packers  in  the  deal  in  both  the  fresh 
and  canned  foods  departments,  and  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  your  trade, 
but  we  will  not  attempt  to  meet  the  quotation  of  every 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  in  the  deal.  We  are  going  to 
put  out  a  high-class  product  under  the  most  sanitary 
conditions  possible  through  two  brand  new  canning 
plants,  with  the  most  modern  equipment  available,  and 
with  your  support  we  will  give  your  trade  a  service 
they  can’t  get  elsewhere. 

We  will  re-enter  the  market  with  firm  quotations 
probably  by  the  10th  to  15th  of  October,  and  possibly 
a  little  before  that.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  you  to  book  orders  subject  to  approval  of 
prices. 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  CITRUS  EXCHANGE, 
(Growers  Co-operative) 
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A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  CANNING,  “THE  CANNING  During  one  afternoon  and  evening  four  eminent 
CLAN  ’’  NOW  READY  scientists  soberly  discussed  one  chapter.  Authorities 

on  other  subjects  came  and  went  over  a  period  of 

Earl  CHAPIN  MAY,  author  of  T/ie  Canwmgf  months.  In  the  meanwhile,  as  each  chapter  was 

has  a  sound  reason  for  dedicating  his  latest  work  drafted,  copies  were  sent  out  in  four  direction  ?  and 
to  his  “twelve  hundred  collaborators”.  Although  were  eventually  returned,  with  valuable  comments  and 
the  book  reads  like  historical  fiction  it  is  historical  fact  corrections.  Sometimes  eight  chapters  would  thus  be 
and  nearly  all  factual  material  has  been  furnished  by  traveling  while  the  author  hammered  out  a  ninth, 
living  authorities  or  secured  from  authorities  who  Along  with  the  author,  an  earnest  young  Princeton 
were  closely  acquainted  with  characters  or  incidents  graduate  labored  as  secretary  seven  days  and  nights 
in  the  book.  a  week  until,  sensing  the  limitless  work  incident  to 

When  Mr.  May  undertook  to  write  this  history  no  literature,  he  secured  a  job  of  five  days  a  week  with 
bonafide  research  library  on  the  subject  was  available;  an  oil  company.  But  not  before  he  had  tossed  a 
not  a  wheelbarrow-load  of  books  had  been  published  million  of  the  author’s  words  off  his  typewriter, 
in  reference  to  the  canning  industry  or  its  history  of  Came  a  grand,  three-day  conference  at  the  Hotel 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years.  Hence,  it  was  New  Yorker,  called  by  the  author  for  a  final  check-up. 
necessary  to  find  and  interview  the  authorities.  q’1^0  canning  authorities  assembled  from  four  corners 


For  more  than  a  decade  Mr.  May  discussed  his  idea 
of  a  history  of  canning  with  friends  in  the  industry. 
During  1935  he  took  up  the  idea  with  canners  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Minnesota,  his  native  Illinois,  and  the  East. 
On  March  4,  1936,  his  idea  was  transformed  into  action 
when,  with  Mrs.  May  (Stella  Burke  May),  he  motored 
out  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  a  Buick  coupe  and  two 
heavy  fogs,  an  atmospheric  fog  such  as  our  national 
capital  produces  effectively,  and  a  mental  fog  as  to 
the  possible  outcome  of  a  25,000-mile  motor  journey. 
Yet  he  was  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  he  needed. 

To  secure  the  required  source  material,  plus  the  color 
and  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who  had  created  a 
major  American  industry,  he  must  find  them  and  talk 
with  them  along  a  route  from  Southern  Florida  to  San 
Diego,  California,  from  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  to  Eastport, 
Maine,  with  a  few  side  trips  into  Utah,  Colorado,  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  Ontario.  Many  leads  had  been  “spotted” 
in  the  author’s  preliminary  investigation,  and  the 
traveling  Mays  knew  from  years  of  magazine  and 
newspaper  reporting  that  one  lead  usually  leads  to 
another. 

Thirty-six  weeks  were  allowed  for  the  trans¬ 
continental  journey.  By  working  six  days  and  nights 
a  week,  and  motoring  four  hundred  miles  or  more  each 
Sunday,  the  journey  was  completed  in  thirty-seven 
weeks.  While  Mr.  May  was  negotiating  a  thousand 
interviews,  his  wife  remained  parked  beside  cinder 
heaps  or  behind  canneries,  writing  250,000  words  in 
her  notebooks.  During  the  first  few  weeks,  they  drove 
alternately  for  a  hundred  miles  each ;  later  they  drove 
in  fifty-mile  sequences.  Only  once  did  they  slide  off 
the  road  into  a  ditch;  that  was  the  sole  accident. 

Back  home  again  in  a  New  York  apartment,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  canning  remained  to  be  written.  Fortified  by 
a  collection  of  documents,  trade  journals,  records  of 
interviews  and  the  impressions  absorbed  during  an 
itinerant  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  Mr.  May  thought 
of  a  title  for  the  book  at  three  o’clock  one  morning; 
laid  out  The  Canning  Clan  in  about  fifty  chapters,  and 
began  to  write  copy — and  letters. 

The  letters  were  necessary  to  secure  material  to  fill 
in  gaps.  So  were  calls  from  a  procession  of  canners. 
The  Manhattan  apartment  became  a  historical  labora¬ 
tory  where  a  great  deal  was  heard  about  seed  selection, 
plant  pathology,  chemistry,  bacteriology,  and  metal¬ 
lurgy,  plus  plain  and  fancy  canning. 


of  the  country  at  their  own  expense,  as  they  had 
promised.  (Their  combined  annual  income  approxi¬ 
mated  $250,000.)  And  for  three  days  and  nights  they 
slowly  read  aloud  the  author’s  manuscript — and  made 
a  good  job  of  it. 

Since  that  epochal  gathering  the  author  has  merely 
read  galley  proofs  and  page  proofs  for  five  hundred 
pages;  assembled  and  checked  photographs  for  twelve 
pages  of  illustrations ;  made  an  exhaustive  index 
(twenty-three  type  pages)  and  wondered  now  and  then 
what  the  reviewers  and  the  public  would  say  about  his 
work. 

He  believes  that,  though  some  errors  may  appear 
in  The  Canning  Clan,  no  book  of  this  decade  has  been 
more  painstakingly  and  persistently  authenticated. 

• 

DR.  HARRISON  SAILS  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS 

R.  WILLIAM  HARRISON,  well  known  head  of 
the  Continental  Can  Company’s  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  sailed  recently  for  an  extensive  business 
trip  on  the  Continent.  At  the  request  of  the  leading 
can  manufacturer  of  France,  J.  J.  Carnaud  &  Forges 
de  Basse-Indre,  with  which  company  Continental  Can 
Company  has  a  working  arrangement.  Dr.  Harrison 
will  read  a  paper  at  The  First  International  Congress 
on  Canning  which  will  be  held  in  Paris  on  October  14th, 
15th  and  16th.  The  title  of  Dr.  Harrison’s  paper  is 
“The  Laws  and  Regulations  Affecting  the  Canning  and 
the  Distribution  and  Sale  of  Canned  Food  in  the  United 
States.”  Plans  also  call  for  the  visiting  of  various 
prominent  French  canneries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  International  Congress,  Dr. 
Harrison  will  proceed  to  England,  and  will  attend  the 
English  Canners  Convention  and  Imperial  Fruit  Show 
at  Birmingham  on  October  20th  to  28th,  at  which  time 
he  will  deliver  a  second  paper  prepared  by  A.  E. 
Stevenson,  Assistant  Director  of  Research  for  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company,  the  title  of  which  paper  is  “The 
Nutritive  Value  of  Canned  Foods.”  Dr.  Harrison’s 
visit  to  England  is  at  the  instigation  of  the  Metal  Box 
Co.,  Ltd.,  leading  can  maker  of  the  British  Isles,  in 
which  company  Continental  Can  Co.  has  a  minority 
stock  interest. 

Dr.  Harrison  will  return  to  the  United  States  on  the 
Normandie,  leaving  France  November  17th. 
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J.  O  be  fair  and  helpful  in  all  its  relations 
is  Crown  Can’s  stated  purpose  and  policy.  Yet  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  without  adequate  performance  could  bring  but  little 
benefit  to  users  of  cans. 

This  season’s  operations  of  Crown  Can  have  fulfilled 
every  obligation.  Its  huge,  modern  plants  have  produced 
millions  of  cans.  Deliveries  have  been  made  to  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  work  of  its  field  men  and  laboratory 
staff  has  been  highly  pleasing  to  customers. 

Packers  and  other  users  of  cans  have  expressed  their 
hearty  approval  of  Crown  Can’s  policy  and  performance. 
Crown  Can  has  done  the  job  it  set  out  to  do.  Crown  Can 
has  kept  the  faith. 

Continued  success  of  this  mutually  beneficial  policy  de¬ 
pends  on  team  work.  Are  you  with  us? 


PACKERS  CANS  FOR  1937 

sold  f.  0.  b.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
St.  Louis,  Houston,  Madison  and 
other  selected  points. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Spectre  of  Excessive  Packs  Replaced  by  Certainty  of  Not 
Enough — Tomato  Picture  Crows  Gloomier — Canners’  Stock 
Heavily  Sold  Out — A  Worm’s- Eye  View  of  Most  Items. 


CONDITIONS — Gradually  as  the  picture  unrolls 
of  ’37  crops  and  packs,  it  becomes  definitely 
clear  that  packs  are  short  of  expectations,  and 
far  short  of  the  roseate  predictions  of  the  buyers,  early 
in  the  year.  Tomatoes  seem  to  be  turning  out  more 
disappointing  than  anyone  expected,  setting  the  pace 
for  all  other  items  in  the  canned  foods  line. 

As  the  growing  season  is  over  for  all  major  canning 
crops  we  are  discontinuing  the  usual  Crop  Reports  this 
week;  but  let  us  impress  upon  you  the  importance, 
from  a  market  standpoint,  of  these  Reports,  for  they 
unvaryingly  showed  the  real  conditions  all  during  the 
season,  and  if  you  had  taken  them  into  your  calcula¬ 
tions  when  selling  goods,  whether  spots  or  futures,  you 
could  not  have  sold  at  the  low  prices  you  did.  Lots  of 
canners  watched  these  weekly,  and  guided  themselves 
accordingly,  and  now  they  are  in  position  to  profit  by 
their  wisdom.  In  coming  months  those  profits  will  be 
even  more  enjoyable. 

But  on  this  crop  report  matter,  and  regarding  toma¬ 
toes,  here  is  one  just  received,  and  you  will  note  that 
even  California,  which  it  was  hoped  would  produce  a 
more  than  normal  tomato  pack,  has  suffered  as  did 
other  regions.  The  report  follows: 

“HEALDSBURG,  CALIF.,  September  29,  1937 — 
Acreage  was  higher  this  year,  but  the  yield  was 
not  25  per  cent  of  what  it  should  have  been.  This 
year  was  one  of  the  worst  for  many  years,  in  so 
far  as  the  quality  is  concerned.  Tomatoes  in  this 
section  of  the  State  are  well  known  for  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  the  quality  pack  that  can  be  secured  from 
them.  In  past  years  the  solid  packs  have  been 
very  successful.  Rain  has  set  in  today  for  the  first 
time  since  growth  of  plants.  Cannot  determine 
just  what  sort  of  weather  we  are  going  to  have 
after  today.  This  year  put  us  out  of  business  com¬ 
pletely,  and  also  has  set  us  in  a  terrible  fix  for 
future  canning.” 

And  here  are  two  others,  the  finish  for  the  season: 

“ALEXANDRIA,  IND.,  September  30,  1937 — Can¬ 
ning  season  ended  September  23rd,  the  earliest  in 
our  existence.  Crop  about  60  per  cent  of  normal. 
Our  pack  is  No.  2  tomatoes  and  juice. 

“STRAFFORD,  MO.,  September  29,  1937 — Have 
had  a  fair  season.  For  part  of  season  we  had  fine 
quality,  but  dry  weather  caused  later  blooms  to 


fall  and  scalded  some  tomatoes,  which  cut  yield 
that  looked  like  100  per  cent  (from  a  50  per  cent 
acreage)  to  60  per  cent.” 

MORE  IMPORTANT — Whatever  the  packs  may  be 
they  cannot  be  changed — they  are  there  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year’s  supply.  Now  the  important  thing  is  the 
marketing  of  these  packs.  Check  over  your  own  sales, 
and  shipments,  and  note  the  amounts  you  have  unsold ; 
understand  that  buyers  have  been  taking  in  the  goods 
steadily,  not  just  from  you,  but  from  all  canners,  and 
that  they  have  been  going  out  even  faster  into  retail 
consumption ;  that  consumer  demand  is  at  record  high, 
and  undoubtedly  you  will  be  pleased  with  your  position. 
Three  different  canners,  all  of  them  large  and  impor¬ 
tant,  in  conversation  this  week  said  that  while  they 
have  not,  as  yet,  shipped  all  orders,  they  are  sold  down 
to  an  unusual  degree,  and  one  large  corn  canner  said 
he  was  10,000  cases  short  of  requirements;  his  pea 
surplus  is  insufficient  to  take  care  of  his  regular  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  his  stringless  bean  pack  is  exhausted.  Size 
up  your  own  position  and  doubtless  you  will  find  your¬ 
self  in  the  same  condition.  Especially  is  this  true  about 
extra  standards  and  fancies,  the  latter  almost  extinct 
today.  All  this  means  that  coming  markets  ought  to  be 
very  strong;  a  seller’s  market  beyond  question.  But 
it  can  only  be  that  if  the  canners  show  some  backbone, 
holding  firm  for  the  prices  asked. 

Re-actionary  interests  are  overplaying  the  drop  in 
the  stock  market.  Meantime  food  prices  are  on  the 
rise  and  most  of  them  in  comfortable  position  as  far 
as  the  producers  are  concerned,  canned  foods  being 
the  sole  exception.  Canned  foods  are  not  high  enough, 
and  we  believe  the  advances  have  only  just  begun; 
they  must  go  further  to  allow  the  canners  a  profit, 
over  the  heavily  increased  costs  this  season.  Con¬ 
sumers  know  that  they  are  the  cheapest  food  in  the 
market  today,  and  they  will  not  resist  advances  to  a 
fair  profit  showing  basis.  The  market  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  canners ;  let’s  see  what  they  can  make  of  it. 

THE  MARKET — Operators  say  that  the  market  is 
quiet,  but  distributors  report  unusual  activity,  and 
retailers  report  a  steady,  heavy  demand  for  all  sorts 
of  canned  foods.  The  great  buyers  have  not  covered, 
but  they  must  come  in,  for  their  supplies  are  low,  as 
the  result  of  laying  off,  waiting  for  further  breaks  in 
prices  from  the  expected  enormous  packs,  and,  too, 
from  the  excessive  retail  demand.  Now  that  the 
enormous  packs  are  out  of  the  question,  they  must 
cover,  and  they  will.  In  fact  there  has  been  heavy 
buying,  or  canners’  stocks  would  not  be  so  depleted, 
carload  shipments  would  not  show  the  high  rate  they 
do,  and  interest  would  not  be  at  the  high  point  it  is 
today. 
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From  the  top  of  the  list  down  you  can  write 
“stronger”  on  each  item.  The  asparagus  packs  are 
well  sold  up;  baked  beans  must  soon  advance  on  ac¬ 
count  of  higher  prices  for  the  dry  beans;  stringless 
beans  they  have  tried  to  batter  down  in  price,  but  crop 
conditions  and  pack  have  forced  slow  but  steadily  ad¬ 
vancing  prices,  and  the  end  is  not  yet ;  beets,  lima  beans 
and  carrots  are  in  strong  position ;  corn  is  easily  taking 
care  of  itself,  as  supplies  of  fancy  grade  are  found 
short;  peas  are  adjusting  themselves,  with  the  lower 
grades  working  off,  and  the  better  grades  commanding 
more  attention ;  pumpkin  is  meeting  good  demand  and 
will  be  a  short  pack;  sauer  kraut  has  thrown  a  jar 
into  buyers  and  canners,  in  the  folding  up  of  the  crop 
and  prices  are  what  reputable  canners  demand;  spin¬ 
ach  in  well  known  brands  is  firmer  than  the  market 
prices  show,  and  all  will  move  higher;  tomatoes  con¬ 
tinue  their  slow  but  steady  movement  upwards,  with 
the  better  canners  holding  off  the  market  for  the  much 
higher  prices  they  can  now  plainly  see  without  gazing 
into  a  crystal.  Many  will  not  be  surprised  to  see  an 
eruption  in  canned  tomato  prices,  and  that  very  soon. 

In  fruits,  applesauce  has  been  holding  the  spot  light, 
and  the  market  is  mixed;  grapefruit  prices  are  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  early-year  “enormous”  crop  and  pack  re¬ 
ports,  because  they  did  pack  10,000,000  cases  of  hearts 
and  juice  and  sold  them,  with  the  market  prices  in 
good  shape  after  a  bad  start;  nearly  all  canned  fruits 
are  in  comfortable  position,  with  early  advances  pre¬ 
dicted  and  expected  by  the  buyers. 

Canned  fish  has  been  high-hatting  its  fellow  canned 
foods,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  with  short  packs  as 
the  rule,  and  heavy  demand  assured. 

All  of  which  makes  a  nice  picture  for  the  closing 
of  the  active  canning  season. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Better  Interest  in  Offerings — Bargains  a  Rarity — More  Products 
Failing  Short  in  Packs — Some  Off-Price  Corn  Offered — More 
Interest  in  Peas — Beans  Moving  Better — Covering  on 
Pumpkin — Talking  Higher  Prices  on  Fruits. 

New  York,  October  8,  1937. 

The  situation — interest  in  spot  offerings  of 
new  packs  has  been  on  the  increase  this  week,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  canned  vegetables,  and  markets  are 
showing  continued  firmness  throughout  the  list.  Dis¬ 
tributor  resistance  to  advancing  markets  has  been 
considerably  less  than  had  been  looked  for,  and  the 
impression  is  apparently  gaining  that  canned  foods 
generally  at  today’s  going  prices  will  prove  good  prop¬ 
erty  before  the  year  is  out.  Interest  this  week  centered 
in  the  kraut  situation,  with  Wisconsin  pack  falling  far 
below  early-season  estimates. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are  expected  to  further 
extend  their  buying  operations  to  round  out  inven¬ 
tories.  With  very  few  exceptions,  distressed  lots  of 


new  pack  vegetables  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Apparently,  this  season’s  packs  are  all  well-financed, 
and  the  usual  end-season  bargains  promise  to  be  a 
rarity. 

P.  S.  SALMON  SHORT — Puget  Sound  salmon  will 
again  be  short  this  season,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  1937  is  the  sockeye  cycle  year.  Pack  totals  for 
the  season  are  reported  as  follows:  Sockeye,  60,000 
cases;  cohoes,  flats,  5,329  cases,  tails  1,896  cases,  halves 
20,560  cases;  pinks,  tails  299,310  cases,  flats  4,669 
cases,  halves  19,625  cases;  chums,  tails  469  cases,  flats 
35  cases,  halves  243  cases;  Chinooks,  tails  3,180  cases, 
flats,  4  cases,  halves  3,118  cases. 

KRAUT — Reports  from  Wisconsin  this  week  state 
that  weather  damage  will  cut  the  pack  of  kraut  in  that 
state  by  50  per  cent  this  season.  The  market  is 
nominally  held  at  65  cents  for  2s,  75  cents  for  2i4s, 
and  $2.45  for  10s.  New  York  State  packers  are  hold¬ 
ing  kraut  firm  at  ^0  cents  for  2V2S  and  $2.75  for  10s, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

TOMATOES — With  a  shortage  now  evident,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  early-season  expectations  of  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  demoralized  markets,  tomato  prices  are 
strong.  Inside  quotations  on  southern  pack  this  week 
are  471/2  cents  for  Is,  65  cents  for  2s,  921/2  cents  for 
2V^s,  $1.05  for  3s,  and  $3.10  for  10s,  f.  o.  b.  country 
canneries.  Extra  standards  are  held  at  721/2  cents  for 
2s,  $1.00  for  21/2S,  $1.15  for  3s,  and  $3.50  for  10s. 
New  York  State  packers  quote  extra  standards  at  75 
cents  for  2s,  $1.00  for  21/2S,  and  $3.40  for  10s,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  In  the  midwest,  the  tomato  market  is  cur¬ 
rently  quoted  at  70  cents  for  standard  2s,  90  cents  for 
2I/2S,  and  $3.00  for  10s. 

CORN — The  market  for  standard  corn  is  still  upset 
by  some  off-priced  offerings  for  immediate  shipment. 
Southern  canners  quote  the  market  on  the  basis  of 
67^2  cents  for  crushed  standard,  with  extra  standard 
at  11V2  cents  and  fancy  at  85  cents.  On  No.  10s,  the 
market  is  held  at  $4.00  for  standard,  $4.25  for  extra 
standard,  and  $4.50  for  fancy.  New  York  State  packers 
hold  white  corn  at  $1.15  for  fancy,  with  golden  bantam 
at  $1.10,  while  extra  standards  range  90  to  95  cents. 
Maine  packers  hold  golden  bantam  at  $1.00  for  fancy, 
while  western  canners  are  offering  standards  at  671/2 
cents  and  up. 

PEAS — More  interest  is  reported  in  standards  this 
week.  Southern  packers  quote  ungraded  or  4-sieve 
Alaskas  at  671/2  cents  for  2s  and  $3.65  for  10s,  with 
standard  3-sieve  at  721/2  cents  and  $4.00,  while  2-sieve 
holds  at  90  cents  and  $4.75.  Extra  standard  3-sieve 
is  quoted  at  90  cents  and  $4.75,  with  2-sieve  at  $1.10  for 
2s  and  $5.75  for  10s.  Western  canners  post  standard 
Alaskas  at  70  cents  for  2s  and  $3.50  for  10s,  on  4-sieve, 
with  3-sieve  at  75  cents  and  $3.75  and  2-sieve  at  90 
cents  and  $4.50.  On  sweets,  Wisconsin  canners  quote 
standard  5-sieve  at  80  cents  for  2s  and  $4.25  for  10s, 
with  4-sieve  2s  held  at  85  cents,  3-sieve  at  90  cents 
and  2-sieve  at  95  cents.  Fancy  sweets  hold  at  $1.05 
for  5-sieve,  $1.15  for  4-sieve,  $1.20  for  3-sieve,  and 
$1.35  for  2-sieve,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Northwestern 
canners  are  offering  standard  sweets  at  90  cents  for 
4-sieve,  with  fancies  held  at  $1.35  for  2-sieve,  $1.25  for 
3-sieve,  $1.15  for  4-sieve,  and  $1.05  for  5-sieve. 
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STRINGLESS  BEANS — Southern  pack  is  moving 
in  better  volume,  and  the  market  rules  firm  at  65  cents 
for  standard  cut  green  and  921/2  cents  for  extra 
standard  cut  wax.  Western  packers  are  quoting 
standards  at  80  cents  for  cut  green  and  90  cents  for 
cut  wax.  New'  York  packers  offer  refugees  at  90  cents 
for  extra  standard  5-sieve  and  $1.00  for  fancy  quality. 
Northwestern  canners  post  standard  refugees  at  80 
cents,  with  choice  at  90  cents,  and  fancy  at  $1.20. 

ALASKA  SALMON — Trading  in  Alaska  salmon  for 
l)rompt  shipment  from  the  Coast  is  routine.  Packers 
are  offering  red  tails  at  $2.45,  with  medium  reds  at 
$2.00,  pinks  at  $1.20,  and  chums  at  $1.15. 

PUMPKIN — Jobbers  are  beginning  to  cover  on  their 
season’s  requirements.  Current  offerings  from  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio  canners  are  reported  at  571/2  cents  for 
fancy  2s,  70  cents  for  21/2S,  and  $2.50  for  10s.  North¬ 
western  packers  have  come  into  the  pumpkin  picture 
this  season,  with  prompt  shipment  offerings  at  75  cents 
for  fancy  2s  and  $2.50  for  10s. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — No  changes  are  reported 
this  week  in  the  situation  with  respect  to  California 
canned  fruits.  Packers  are  talking  higher  prices  for 
cling  peaches  and  apricots,  but  thus  far  light  demand 
has  militated  against  an  upward  price  move.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  other  coast  fruits  is  likewise  quiet,  but  a 
strong  underlying  situation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
very  little  in  the  way  of  price  concessions  is  forth¬ 
coming. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Business  Is  Good,  Ignore  Ballyhoo  Artists — ^Tomatoes  Un¬ 
changed;  Tomato  Juice  Strong  —  Peas  Cleaning  Up  —  Corn 
Firm — Green  and  Wax  Beans  Scarce — Spinach  Quiet — New 
Pack  Pumpkin  for  Halowe’en  and  Thanksgiving — Sour  Kraut 
Crop  Is  Short — Opening  Prices  on  Apples  and  Applesauce — 
Fruits  Firm — Some  Chain  and  Independent  Store  Statistics. 

Chicago,  Ill,  October  8,  1937. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS — A  year  ago  everyone 
was  talking — beware  of  inflation.  Have  you 
seen  any  inflation?  Now  almost  every  paper 
you  read  is  talking  about — deflation.  These  ballyhoo 
artists  certainly  try  to  lead  one  astray.  How  is  defla¬ 
tion  possible  when  last  August  saw  the  best  August 
for  business  generally  since  1929?  How  are  we  going 
to  have  deflation  when  actual  farm  income  and  buying 
power  are  better  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  eighteen 
years?  Don’t  listen  to  these  chronic  croakers.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  good,  it’s  going  to  continue  to  be  good  and  if 


the  canners  just  hold  their  equilibrium,  they  will  be 
amply  repaid. 

Brokers  report  that  canned  food  trading  is  quiet, 
somewhat  unusually  so  for  this  season  of  the  year,  but 
the  general  price  structure  is  that  of  firmness. 

TOMATOES — The  market  is  unchanged.  70c,  90c, 
$3.25 — f.  o.  b.  factory  in  Indiana  and  Ohio — No.  2, 
No.  21/2  and  No.  10  standards  are  the  prevailing 
quotations. 

Buyers  do  not  seem  anxious  to  stock  up.  On  the 
other  hand  canners  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  by  hold¬ 
ing  and  orderly  marketing  they  will  not  only  be  able 
to  secure  their  prices  but  as  the  winter  months  ap¬ 
proach,  possible  higher  levels. 

On  quality  lots  like  top  extra  standard  and  near 
fancy,  Atlantic  Coast  markets  have  purchased  more 
freely  than  usual  out  of  Indiana. 

TOMATO  JUICE — A  strong  market  rules.  When 
the  statistics  for  1937  are  issued,  everyone  is  convinced 
that  the  quantity  packed  in  the  U.  S.  A.  this  year  will 
be  materially  less  than  that  of  last  year.  Some  of  the 
more  prominent  juice  canners  in  these  parts  are 
already  either  withdrawn  from  the  market  or  sold 
down  to  but  a  few  cars  and  are  inclined  to  hold  these 
for  their  regular  trade.  One  hears  prices  of  No.  2  tin 
fancy  tomato  juice  at  75c  factory,  No.  10  tin  fancy 
tomato  juice  at  $3  factory. 

PEAS — Those  border  line  peas  that  were  up  to  a 
few  weeks  ago  available  in  Wisconsin  at  65c  to  67V2C 
(No.  2  tins)  are  all  cleaned  up.  A  wide  demand  pre¬ 
vails  but  there  are  no  sellers.  Here  and  there  a  lot  at 
70c  is  available  but  75c  represents  the  nominal  market 
on  No.  2  standard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas. 

The  movement  of  peas  from  the  chains  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  from  the  wholesale  grocer  to  retail  outlets, 
continues  encouragingly  and  much  better  than  last  fall. 

CORN — The  market  is  firm.  The  demand  continues. 
It  is  now  difficult  to  secure  confirmation  at  70c  on 
No.  2  standard  crushed  white  in  Indiana,  Illinois  or 
Ohio.  In  Iowa  canners  are  holding  for  75c. 

No.  10  tin  corn  seems  to  be  scarce  and  buyers  cater¬ 
ing  to  institutional  trade  have  had  difficulty  in  covering 
wants. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Canners  fortunate 
in  having  any  left  after  filling  futures  are  disposing 
of  the  surplus  rapidly  at  a  price  around — No.  2  stan¬ 
dard  cut  green  or  wax  at  85c  factory.  No.  2  extra 
standard  cut  green  or  wax  at  95c  factory.  No.  10  tin 
beans,  both  green  and  wax,  both  cut  and  whole,  are 
scarce  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  Ozarks  are  packing  some  green  and  wax  beans 
but  offering  sparingly  in  the  Chicago  market. 
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SPINACH — The  market  has  been  quiet.  Trading 
has  been  in  limited  area.  The  only  feature  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  opening  prices  on  California  fall  pack.  At 
the  best,  the  quantity  of  spinach  packed  on  the  Coast 
in  the  fall  is  small.  Those  prices  are — ^fancy  California, 
No.  2  tall,  971/20;  No.  21/2  tin,  $1.25;  No.  10  tin,  $3.90; 
f.  0.  b.  Coast  and  for  shipment  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  Fall  pack  begins  latter  part  of  present  month. 

PUMPKIN  —  The  demand  for  Hallowe’en  and 
Thanksgiving  trade  is  taking  the  new  packing  readily. 
Prices  are  unchanged  and  there  is  still  the  somewhat 
wide  variance  in  quotations  as  outlined  in  this  column 
last  week. 

SAUER  KRAUT — The  crop  is  definitely  short,  much 
more  so  than  was  figured  on  a  month  or  so  ago.  Going 
quotations  today  are — No.  10  fancy  sauer  kraut,  $2.75 
factory;  No.  2i/4  fancy  sauer  kraut,  85c  factory;  No.  2 
fancy  sauer  kraut,  70c  factory. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— New  York  State 
and  Pennsylvania  canners  have  named  their  opening 
prices  on  these  two  items  and  are  considered  by  many 
as  being  quite  low.  The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  is  reported  entering  the  market  on  fresh 
apples  and  paying  70c  per  cwt.  If  that  buying  is  exten¬ 
sive,  undoubtedly  opening  prices  by  the  canners  will 
be  the  low  of  the  season.  Some  brokers  point  to  the 
grapefruit  situation  in  Florida  last  winter  and  say 
that  apples  might  do  the  same  thing. 

The  price  range  on  applesauce  is — No.  2  tin  fancy 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  at  60c  to  70c;  No.  10  tin 
fancy  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  at  $2.65  to  $3.  On 
apples  there  is  a  variation  of  prices  as  applying  to  the 
various  grades,  running  from  $2.75  to  $3.25  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  shipping  points. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Some  pressure  to  sell 
apricots  has  been  noted  but  any  price  cutting  has  been 
slim.  Peaches  are  firmly  held  at  the  list  and  with  the 
big  peach  advertising  campaign  to  start  in  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  magazines  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  before  the  month  is  over, 
the  trade  are  hopeful  that  considerable  consumer  inter¬ 
est  will  soon  develop. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  FRUITS— The  pack  of 
Bartlett  pears  will  be  considerably  less  than  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  start  of  the  season.  Authorities  claim  that 
there  will  be  at  least  1,000,000  cases  less  produced  all 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  in  1937  than  was  consumed 
during  the  previous  twelve  months.  As  a  result  of  this, 
the  market  is  firm  and  list  prices  are  being  maintained. 

CHAINS  VS.  INDEPENDENT  GROCERIES— Just 
ran  across  some  interesting  figures.  A  great  many 
people  think  that  a  chain  does  business  on  a  less  cost 
than  the  independent  but  the  following  are  the  result 
of  a  thorough  research  by  a  proper  authority : 

Total  Operating  Expense 
Per  Cent  to  Sales 
Independents  Chains 


Food  Stores,  all  types .  16.6  19.9 

Groceries  (without  meats) .  12.8  16.7 

Combination  Grocery  Stores .  14.9  17.4 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Rains — Expected  Price  Advances  Delayed — Exports  Improve — 
With  Labor  Troubles  Ended  Goods  are  Moving  Well — Better 
Tomato  Market  Has  Not  Yet  Reached  the  Coast — Output  of 
Paste  Less  Than  Last  Year — Prune  Pack  Difficult — Dry  Bean 

Prices  Very  Low — Developing  New  Strains  of  Peaches. 

San  Francisco,  October  7th,  1937. 

AIN — October  ushered  in  a  rain  which  proved  quite 
heavy  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State, 
with  three  inches  at  one  station  and  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches  at  another,  but  which  tapered  off  until 
it  amounted  to  but  a  trace  in  the  central  counties. 
Virtually  no  damage  was  done,  although  care  must  be 
taken  in  handling  the  tomatoes  from  some  districts. 
Cool  weather  has  followed  the  rain  and  some  late  crops, 
such  as  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  and  the  like,  will  now 
mature  quickly. 

MARKET — The  past  week  proved  a  fairly  good  one 
from  the  standpoint  of  sales,  but  lists  remain  without 
any  changes  in  price.  This  has  proved  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  surprise,  since  it  is  no  secret  that  some  of 
the  larger  interests  have  been  planning  advances, 
especially  in  peaches.  The  revised  list  was  expected 
about  the  first  of  the  month.  The  advances  in  apricot 
prices  made  some  time  ago  do  not  seem  to  have  slowed 
down  sales  to  any  noticeable  degree. 

EXPORTS — Export  business  has  been  quite  active 
of  late,  with  some  fairly  large  orders  booked.  About 
the  only  disturbing  factors  in  this  branch  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  the  lowered  value  of  the  franc,  affecting 
business  with  France,  and  the  undeclared  war  in  the 
Orient.  Business  with  Shanghai,  quite  an  item  with 
some  concerns,  is  at  an  end  for  the  time  being,  but 
good  shipments  are  being  made  to  other  sections  of 
the  Far  East.  With  shipping  troubles  at  an  end  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  canned  foods  are  moving  in  very 
heavy  quantities  to  both  foreign  and  domestic  ports. 

TOMATOES — California  canners  continue  to  hear 
of  a  firming  tomato  market  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West,  with  good  business  being  booked,  and  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  wonder  when  their  turn  will  come.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  of  light  volume  here,  despite  the  low  prices 
quoted,  and  the  fact  that  the  pack  is  not  turning  out 
as  heavy  as  expected.  The  peak  was  reached  about 
two  weeks  ago  and  the  decline  since  then  has  been 
rather  rapid.  The  harvest  is  proving  spotty  and  many 
fields  have  already  been  abandoned.  The  light  yield 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  districts  where  tomatoes 
are  grown  for  paste  production  and  the  output  of  this 
promises  to  be  less  than  that  of  last  year.  Paste  is 
still  selling  at  $3.50  to  $3.85,  against  a  price  of  $4.00 
to  $4.50  a  year  ago.  The  advertising  campaign  of 
packers  has  been  definitely  shelved  for  this  year. 

PRUNES — Prunes  for  canning  have  been  running 
to  small  sizes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  packers 
have  come  onto  the  market  for  added  supplies.  Quite 
a  few  packers  are  withdrawn,  pending  completion  of 
the  pack.  Rains  during  the  week  have  done  some 
damage. 

BEANS — Dry  bean  prices,  which  have  been  steadily 
dropping  for  weeks,  seem  to  have  about  reached 
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bottom.  On  some  varieties  they  are  so  low  that 
growers  decline  to  accept  business  and  some  slight 
advances  are  in  prospect.  Late  quotations  are:  Baby 
Lima,  $3.35  to  $3.45;  Standard  Lima,  $5.30  to  $5.50; 
Blackeye,  $3.20  to  $3.35;  Cranberry,  $4.30  to  $4.40; 
Pink,  $3.50  to  $3.85,  and  Small  White,  $3.40  to  $3.50. 

NEW  PEACHES — California  canners  are  interested 
in  several  new  varieties  of  peaches  developed  at  Chaff ey 
College,  following  experiments  extending  over  a  period 
of  fifteen  years.  Of  special  interest  are  a  yellow  cling, 
a  yellow  freestone  and  a  white  freestone.  These  were 
developed  by  George  P.  Weldon,  horticulturist  at  the 
college.  Early  leafing  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  all 
three,  this  helping  prevent  damage  by  frost  and 
sunburn. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Gulf  Storms  Stop  Shrimping — Too  Hot  for  Oysters — Prices  on 
Shrimp  and  Oysters  Firm. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  October  8,  1937. 

SHRIMP — The  stormy  condition  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  has  made  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
shrimp  boats  in  this  section  to  work  in  the  Gulf 
and  the  Bay  has  also  been  very  rough,  hence  very  few 
shrimp  were  produced  last  week,  and  those  that  were 
caught  were  mostly  small  and  medium. 

The  stormy  weather  has  about  settled  and  we  look 
for  better  production  this  week.  The  price  of  canned 
shrimp  is  $1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.40  for 
No.  1  medium,  and  $1.50  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  is  hot  and  sultry.  We  have 
rainfall  almost  every  day,  but  no  relief  from  the  heat 
which  shoves  the  thermometer  up  to  86  degrees.  This 
is  more  ice-cream  weather  than  it  is  oyster  weather. 

Due  to  the  strong  Southeast  winds  oysters  in  this 
section  are  very  poor,  which  reduces  the  yield  to  where 
it  is  hardly  profitable  to  produce  them.  Therefore, 
production  is  being  held  down  to  a  minimum.  There 
will  be  no  canning  of  oysters  until  the  last  of  the  year. 
Spot  oysters  $1.10  per  dozen  for  5  ounce;  $2.20  per 
dozen  for  10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  QR- 

CULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  The  Canning  Trade,  published  weekly  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for 
October  1,  1937,  State  of  Maryland,  County  of  Baltimore. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  I.  Judge,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Publisher  of  The  Canning  Trade,  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the 
ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation), 
etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  Au^st  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher  and  Owner,  Arthur  I.  Judge;  Editor,  Arthur  1. 
Judge. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is  owned  by  an 
individual  his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one 
individual  the  name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  below; 
if  the  publication  is  owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the 
corporation  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock  should  be  given.) 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  20  S.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state.) 

There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholders  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting, 
is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  inter¬ 
est  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise, 
to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date 

shown  above  is .  (This  information  is  required  from 

daily  publications  only.) 

ARTHUR  J.  JUDGE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  24th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1937. 

(Seal)  BROOKS  B.  O’NEILL,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  May  1st,  1939.) 


^  The  only  Universal  Blancher  made 
which  drains  oil  the  bottom  and  skims 
the  scum  oH  the  blanching  water 
AUTOMATICALLY,  while  operating. 
Temperature  controls  ore  at  the  inlet 
end.  and  heat  the  water  immediately 
upon  entering.  Write  Berlin  Chapman 
Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BEER  CAN 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Experienced  investigators  were  hired.  They  were 
told  that  we  wanted  only  the  truth.  The  investigators 
made  about  two  thousand  calls  on  purchasers  of  canned 
beer  and  96  per  cent  of  those  buyers  liked  it.  87  per 
cent  of  those  interviewed  said  “It  tasted  better”. 

The  public  accepted  beer  in  cans  and  readily  changed 
its  beer  package  buying  habits.  The  consumers  and 
the  dealers  told  us  they  liked  this  type  of  beer  container 
because  they  didn’t  have  to  bother  with  deposits  or 
the  return  of  empty  containers.  They  said  there  was 
a  distinct  saving  in  storage  space — ^both  on  the  shelf 
and  in  refrigerators;  and  the  danger  of  breakage  was 
eliminated.  The  distributor  voiced  all  of  those  advan¬ 
tages  and  added  savings  in  freight  and  handling  costs. 

The  brewer  also  found  many  advantages.  The 
weight  of  a  case  of  empty  cans  was  73  per  cent  less 
than  other  packages.  Filled,  there  was  a  saving  of 
55  per  cent.  Space  saving  figured  64  per  cent.  So 
the  handling,  storage  and  shipping  costs  were  ma¬ 
terially  reduced. 

The  can  filling  line  took  up  much  less  room  and  the 
brewer  was  able  to  add  productive  space  that  was  not 
before  available. 

He,  too,  enjoyed  not  having  to  bother  with  returns 
in  all  their  phases,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  breakage. 

It  seemed  that  everyone  was  pleased — ^the  consumer, 
the  retailer,  the  distributor,  the  brewer  and  last  but 
by  no  means  least — ^the  can  maker. 

Followed  then  the  building  of  can  making  equip¬ 
ment  and  fillers  and  the  many  things  that  have  to  be 
done  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  customers.  Up  to  the 
time  we  were  able  to  secure  the  public’s  verdict  we  had 
spent  much  more  than  a  half  million  dollars.  By  the 
time  we  were  on  a  full  production  basis,  three  and  a 
half  million  dollars  more  had  followed  the  first  half 
million. 

Month  after  month  we  have  seen  the  beer  can  sales 
steadily  increase. 

Our  sales  for  the  year  1936  amounted  to  $12,000,000, 
and  our  production  this  year  is  many  million  cans 
ahead  of  last  year. 

It  is  impossible  to  single  out  any  particular  indi¬ 
vidual  or  group  responsible  for  the  successful  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  can. 

Our  Research  technicians,  our  engineers,  our  equip¬ 
ment  people,  our  factory  people,  our  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  organization  all  gave  unstintingly  of  their  energy 
and  their  effort. 

It  is  a  great  example  of  cooperative  effort  by  a  group 
of  intelligent  men. 

As  we  review  the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  this 
new  package  we  must  come  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  its  success  means  more  than  additional  business 
for  our  own  Company. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  the  annual  production  of  a  can 
manufacturer  is  practically  consumed  each  year.  Just 
think  what  that  means.  Virtually  the  total  destruction 
of  every  can  used  for  canning  as  soon  as  it  has  served 
the  purpose  of  delivering  its  contents  to  the  consumer. 

This  means  that  whenever  we  develop  a  new  package 
which  runs  into  any  volume,  we  not  only  add  to  the 


number  of  employees  in  our  own  factories,  but  we 
make  work  for  other  industries. 

New  can  packages  affect  those  engaged  in  the : 

Mining  of  ore.  Steel  Mills  and  Sheet  Rolling  Mills. 
Tinplate  Mills.  Ink  Pigment  and  Enamel  Plants. 
Shipping,  Railroad  and  Trucking  Industries  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  manufacturing  plants  which  keep  those 
major  industries  operating. 

So  long  as  that  new  package  is  marketable,  all  of 
those  industries  must  continue  to  do  their  share  in 
giving  the  can  manufacturer  the  materials  from  which 
to  make  cans. 

We  hope  to  do  for  beer  what  has  been  done  for 
canned  foods.  We  are  not  through  with  beer  can  de¬ 
velopment  work  by  any  means.  Our  scientific  staff  is 
constantly  working  and  studying  its  many  problems. 

To  the  “Cold  Water  Pourers”  I  am  grateful.  They 
“pepped  up”  our  staff.  There’s  nothing  like  a  cold 
shower  to  start  the  blood  racing  through  your  veins. 

• 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  CANNED 
1936-1937  (in  cases) 

October  4,  1937. 

GRAPEFRUIT 

Puerto 


Florida 

Texas 

Rico 

Others 

Total 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

cases 

24/2  . 

.3,387,750 

53,096 

167,017 

3,607,863 

48/8  Z . 

274,493 

401 

3,485 

278,379 

48/1  (Picnic).. 

6,060 

804 

6,864 

48/300  . 

137,128 

137,128 

48/303  . 

1,307 

1,307 

12/3  Tall  . 

6,789 

1,364 

8,153 

12/5  . 

.  147,933 

4,764 

7,320 

160,017 

Miscellaneous  ., 

.  10,164 

10,164 

Total  . 

.3,971,624 

59,625 

178,626 

4,209,875 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

24/2  . 

2,439,938 

1,523,654 

182,781 

66,668 

4,213,041 

48/8  Z . 

44,869 

8,065 

52,934 

48/1  (Picnic)... 

58,426 

22,585 

134 

2,094 

83,239 

48/211  cyl . 

35,906 

35,906 

48/300  . 

195,097 

40,273 

3,928 

15,250 

254,548 

48/1  Tall . 

213,300 

213,300 

48/303  . 

7,640 

7,640 

24/303  cyl . 

244,991 

244,991 

12/3  Tall  . 

399,330 

64,785 

464,115 

12/5  . 

139,433 

30,474 

3,512 

6,150 

179,569 

6/10  . 

22,610 

84,690 

2,104 

109,404 

Miscellaneous  . 

157,417 

136 

157,553 

Total  . 

3,709,751 

2,023,868 

190,355 

92,266 

6,016,240 

The  above  report  is  a  summarized  report  of  indi¬ 
vidual  firms  operating  in  California,  Texas,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  other  States  except  Florida.  The  statistics 
of  the  Florida  pack  were  supplied  this  office  by  the 
Florida  Canners  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  pack  of  grapefruit  and  grapefruit 
juice  reported  above,  Florida  packed  538,293  cases  of 
orange  juice,  79,524  cases  of  citrus  salad,  and  265,684 
cases  of  combination  juice.  This  report  covers  the 
pack  for  the  season  beginning  October  1,  1936.  That 
season  does  not  coincide  with  the  orange  juice  canning 
season  in  California.  The  California  orange  juice  pack 
for  1936  amounted  to  603,246  cases. 

National  Canners  Association, 
Division  of  Statistics. 
CARLOS  CAMPBELL. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B,  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  ZM: . 

Large,  No.  2^/4 . 

Medium,  No.  2V4 . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium.  No.  1  talL . 

Large.  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


RAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 90 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  4.00 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 95 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 80 

No.  10  .  4.00 

No.  2  Soaked . 70 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 75 

No.  2M!  .  1-20 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  2%  . 80 

No.  10  .  3.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  .  3.75 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CARROTS 


5.50 


.85 

4.25 


.75 


Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

No.  10  . 

....  4.00 

4.25 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . . 

. 70 

.75 

No.  10  . . 

....  3.26 

3.76 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 65 

.70 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 90 

1.00 

Central 
Low  High 


.67  Mi 
3.25 


2.10 

2.10 

2.50 

2.50 

1.80 

1.80 

8.25 

8.25 

1.15 

1.15 

.52  Mi 

.60 

.52M: 

.60 

.95 

1.25 

.85 

.95 

3.75 

4.25 

3.00 

3.25 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.15 

5.00 

5.25 

5.50 

.77>/j 

.90 

.95 

4.00 

4.25 

4.00 

4.25 

.771/j  .85 
3.75  4.00 

1.40  1.50 

7.60  7.75 


1.10 

"'.95 

".’85 

'iii’o 


1.00 

”.'90 

I'iso 


.76  .771/j 

3.76  4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 


Central 


CORN — Wholegrain 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.. 


No.  10  „.. 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


1.20  . 

Fey.,  No. 

2 . 

. 80 

.90 

No.  10 

. 

.  4.25 

4.60 

.90  . 

.80  . 

Std.,  No. 

2 . 

. 65 

.75 

No.  10 

PEAS 

.  . . 

.  3.60 

4.U0 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 


No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  23 . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  33 . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

10  Std.  Sweets,  Zs . 

2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss........... 

2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  43 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  63 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s., 


.66  .70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

lOs  . 

.86  1.00 

3.76  4.60 

.671^  . 

.76  .90 

.76  .77% 

.67%  .76 

.80  .86 

3.00  3.60 

lOs  ,...' . ! . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . . . 

.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.90 

No.  3  .'. . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Faucy,  No.  2 . . 

1.15  . 

’’!96  !"!"! 

’"96 

i'i'ib  I’i'ib 

.90  1.05 

4.75  . 

"!72Vi 
4.00  . 

.67>/.  .70 

3.65  4.00 

ebb  !.’;;!!! 

.67V>  .70 
.45  .50 

2.25  2.76 

.65  .70 

3.25  3.50 


.95 

S.60 


1.20  1.30 


1.30 


No.  2%  .. 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  „„ 

SPINACH 

Std..  No.  2.. 
No.  2%  .. 
No.  10 


SUCCOTASH 


Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


.85  1.15 

2T5  Zi" 

.65  .70 
.80  . 

zi'ii  !!!!"! 

.75  .85 

.95  . 

3.25  . 

1.06  . 

1.20  . 

.90  1.05 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.05 

5.60 

6.00 

5.60 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

4.50 

.80 

.90 

4.60 

.70 

.75 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

.  6.76  . 

West  Coast 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 85  .87% 

Low 

High 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

,7K  7K 

2.96 

3.06 

CORN — Creamstyle 

3.06 

3.16 

2.96 

3.06 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.....  1.00  1.10 

.85 

.90 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

4.75 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90  .95 

.75 

.85 

^76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60  4.50 

4.50 

2.86 

2.96 

Std.  No.  2 . 

.75 

.80 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

2.66 

2.76 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 86  1.15 

.85 

.95 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 77%  .80 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . 

.  4.25 

4.26 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

. 67%  .75 

.70 

.80 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00  ■  4.15 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1,  TaU..„ . 

No.  2%  . 

. 80  .85 

.72% 

.76 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.36 

1.50 

1.35 

1.45 

1.20 

1.40 

1.25 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

1.15 

1.30 

1.05 

1.15 

1.05 

1.26 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

.95 

1.10 

1.00 

1.05 

.95 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.95 

1.16 

. 

6.60 

6.76 

.90 

1.00 

1.10 

1.15 

5.00 

5.25 

5.00 

5.25 

.85 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.25 

4.75 

4.75 

5.00 

.80 

.90 

.90 

.95 

4.25 

4.75 

4.25 

4.50 

1.40 

1.60 

1.36 

1.60 

1.36 

1.45 

1.26 

1.30 

1.26 

1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

1.40 

.95 

1.05 

1.15 

1.25 

4.75 

6.50 

.86 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.75 

.90 

1.06 

1.10 

3.75 

5.25 

6.50 

.70 

.75 

1.00 

1.06 

3.50 

4.00 

5.00 

6.50 

.70 

.76 

.87% 

.90 

4.60 

4.76 

.72% 

.90 

.95 

.66 

.60 

.66 

.571/ 

3.20 

3.40 

.57% 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.90 

.85 

2.50 

3.25 

2.60 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.75 

.85 

.96 

2.45 

2.76 

3.16 

.65 

.70 

.90 

1.00 

3.00 

3.25 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . . 

Low 

.70 

.87% 

High 

.70 

.87% 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

No.  io  . 

3.00 

3.00 

std..  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.97% 

.97% 

No  8  . 

No.  10  . . 

3.26 

3.26 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

.00 

1  OR 

1.30 

1.46 

3.76 

4.26 

Ex*.  Std.,  No.  i . . . — 

.46 

.47% 

.72% 

.76 

.76 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.26 

.96 

1.06 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  io  . 

3.40 

3.60 

3.26 

3.60 

3.60 

3.60 

With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.47% 

.60 

.42%  .46 

.60 

.66 

No.  2  . 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.92% 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.86 

.92% 

Nn  3  . 

1.06 

1.05 

No!  io . 

3.10 

3.10 

3.00 

3.25 

2.76 

2.86 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40 

.42%  .60 

No.  10  . 

2.85 

3.00 

3.25 

3.26 

3.60 

Std..  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

.37% 

2.75 

3.00 

2.86 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

.40 

.40 

.45 

.60 

.60 

.60 

No.  2  . - . . 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.76 

.65 

.76 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.25 

2.70 

3.16 

TURNIP  GREENS 

.76 

.70 

.77% 

No.  2%  . — 

1.05 

....... 

.96 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

3.76 

3.00 

3.65 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Eastern  Central 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . . . 

No.  2,  Preserved......... . 

No.  2,  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . . . . 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Sjrrup,  No.  2... 
Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2, 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2*4 . 

Std.,  No.  2^4 . . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


Low  Hiich  Low  High 


1.60  1.66 
7.00  . 


1.36  1.36  1.40  1.46 

6.76  6.76  7.00 


1.46 

1.60 

7.25 

7.60 

7.26 

7.60 

7.25 

7.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  4.00  4.10 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack..„....  4.26  4.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy— . 60  .70 

No.  10  . . .  2.65  3.00 

No.  2  Std . -  . 

No.  10  . -  . 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy... 
No.  2%,  Choice. 
No.  2Vj,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz.  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . . . 


.77%  .87% 
1.10  1.16 
3.30  3.60 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . .  1.35  1.36 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  1.85  . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.70  . 


lAi.,  rtu,  . . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup .  6.25 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


3.60  4.00 

4.60  _ _ 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fish 


2.00  2.10 

1.70  1.86 

1.60  1.66 


1.26 

3.60 


i’.oo  i’.ie 

3.00  3.25 


1.86  1.90 

1.66  1.76 

1.60  1.66 

.  4.00 

5.60  6.00 

3.26  3.50 


1.70  1.80 

1.66  1.66 

1.46  1.60 

1.10  1.20 


5.00  6.26 


1.70  _ 

2.00  _ 

1.60  . 

1.86  . 

-  6.86 


.60  _ 

.82%  ...... 

1.20  . 

1.66  _ 

2.76  . 

6.60  _ 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  .  1.60  1.60 

No.  2,  17  oz. . 1.66  1.76 

No.  2.  19  oz .  2.00  2.00 


LOBSTER 
Flats,  1  lb., 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


6.60  6.60 
3,26  3.26 

1.95  1.95 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 96  1.00 

6  oz .  1.10  1.10 

8  oz .  1.90  2.00 

10  oz .  2.20  2.20 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red.  Tall . 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small .  1.36  . 

No.  1.  Medium . — .  1.40  . 

No.  1,  Larire .  1.60  . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key . .  J.26  . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . — ..  2.70  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.60  3.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.60  2.66 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

V*a  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

%8  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60  2.65 

8.76  9.00 


1.60 


6.76 


3.10 

2.70 


1.70 

8.00 


2.15 

9.00 

2.15 

9.00 

2.65 

2.66 


9.00 


2.45  2.60 

1.70  1.75 

2.00  . 


1.20  1.30 


2.66  2.76 

1.70  1.70 

1.16  1.20 
1.90  2.00 


i’.'eo  i’.'fo 

3.26  3.30 


.  6.02% 

11.60  12.00 

.  6.00 

4.16  4.25 

10.60  10.65 

6.76  6.86 

3.90  3.95 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  Truck  Scales.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
New  and  used.  Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on 
:l0-day  free  trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Pumpkin  Seeders;  2  Sprague  Pumpkin  Cutters; 
3  Anderson  Vegetable  Dicers;  5  Fir  Tanks;  3  Hydraulic  Presses. 
Wm.  T.  Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Canners  attention;  Send  us  a  list  of  any  canning 
equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for  spot  cash  or  to  exchange 
for  new  machinery.  Write  for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete 
line  of  up-to-date  canning  machinei’y.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Pulp  in  five  gallon  cans.  Made  from 
strictly  whole  tomatoes.  Good  color  and  fine  flavor.  W.  L.  Jones 
Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Food  Chemist  for  year-round  position  with  large 
Eastern  canner.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address 
Box-B  22.50  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED- — Several  experienced  field  men  in  canning  house 
Clops  acquainted  in  the  Tri-State  territory.  Address  Box  B-2248 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore.  Md. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  year  round  operated  plant.  Experi¬ 
enced  on  vacuum  packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2245  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Salesman,  experienced  in  contact¬ 
ing  the  canned  foods  trade.  First  class  references.  Address 
Box  B-2237  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  machinist,  25  years’  experience 
in  general  can  manufacturing  line.  Now  in  executive  position 
but  desires  change  of  location  in  either  can  manufacturing  or 
can  machinery  manufacturing  line.  Address  Box  B-2246  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  by  man  with 
25  years’  experience  in  production  and  maintenance.  Practical 
and  thorough.  Can  build,  equip  and  pack.  Experience  covers 
particularly  peas,  lima  beans,  stringless  beans,  tomatoes.  Also 
worked  with  tomato  pulp,  catsup,  salad  dressing  and  pork  and 
beans.  Employed  but  desire  change  first  of  year.  Address 
Box  B-2249  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANy 

Growers  of 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Specializing  in  the  principle 
varieties  of  Canners  Seeds. 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Established  1784 

Growing  stations  in  the  best  growing  sections  throughout  the  United  States. 


Canning  Machinery  for  the 
Discriminating  Buyer 

Complete  Plants  for 

Peas,  Tomatoes,  Citrus  Fruits, 
Sea  Foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

701  E.  LOMBARD  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Kyler  Labeling  .  Machine 


Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  o/  can  sizes 


*'It  has  everything  with  half  the  parts” 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTBIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wls.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 


I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcome 


CHECK  AND  DOUBLE  CHECK 

He:  I’d  go  through  anything  for  you. 

She:  Fine.  Let’s  start  on  your  bank  account. 

NO  BONES  ABOUT  IT 

A  lot  of  husbands  have  skeletons  in  their  closets. 
Others  take  theirs  to  the  swimming  pools! 

AS  EXPECTED 

Husband :  From  the  glimpse  I  had  of  her  this  morn¬ 
ing,  I  rather  like  our  new  cook.  There  seems  to  be 
lots  of  go  about  her. 

Wifey:  Uh  huh,  she’s  gone. 

MOTION  ACCEPTED 

Chairman:  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  with 
the  garbage  on  the  east  end? 

Council  Member:  I  move  we  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  special  committee. 

TRY  A  SWITCH? 

Barber:  Now,  I’ve  got  a  tonic  here — 

Baldhead :  Listen,  when  you’ve  got  a  tonic  that  will 
make  my  whiskers  stop  growing  on  my  face  and  come 
out  on  the  top  of  my  head.  I’ll  be  interested,  and  not 
before  1 


SOLVED 

The  editor  of  the  poultry- journal  received  a  letter 
from  a  woman  reader.  It  read:  “How  long  should  a 
hen  remain  on  the  eggs?’’  The  editor  replied:  “Three 
weeks  for  chickens  and  four  weeks  for  ducks.”  Three 
weeks  passed,  and  the  editor  again  received  a  letter 
from  the  reader.  “Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
advice,”  it  read.  “The  hen  remained  on  the  eggs  for 
three  weeks,  and  there  were  no  chickens  hatched,  and, 
as  I  did  not  care  for  duckSj,  I  took  her  off  the  nest  and 
sold  the  eggs.” 

NO  PARKING  HERE 

The  fidgety  old  lady  flounced  into  the  middle  of  the 
street  and  poked  the  end  of  her  umbrella  into  the 
generous  stomach  of  the  traffic  cop. 

“Officer,”  she  squeaked,  “is  that  Central  Park?” 

“No,  madam,”  he  replied  disgustedly,  “that’s  private 
property.” 

A  mountain  man  who  rarely,  if  ever,  visited  a  town 
of  any  size,  came  to  a  city  with  his  son,  traveling  in  a 
rattletrap  car. 

C.imbing  out  on  one  of  the  main  streets,  the  old  man 
appeared  fascinated  by  the  pavement.  He  scraped  his 
feet  on  the  hard  surface,  and,  turning  to  his  son, 
remarked : 

“Well,  I  don’t  blame  ’em  for  building  a  town  here. 
The  ground  is  too  darn  hard  to  plow,  anyhow. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  K;waunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Pickinq. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfroesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pic’..ling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Falling  Machine_s» 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEAUNG  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IR 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  Til 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Til 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Qiapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  ^ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mortal,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  111 
Mortal  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  }. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Ma 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  IL 
A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  11. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


UUIAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  til 
H2msen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 
FULING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago 
lacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
k.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Foo^  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis.  ■ 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 
F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wts. 
A  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston  III 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

lames  Leffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corn.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULAnNG  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  I.  ludge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  6  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B  I.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
t  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ino 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Bt  riin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Fr>od  Machinery  Corporation  Hoopeston  I' 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
I  M  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ino 
A  K  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  II. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston.  I' 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
r  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TIN  PLATE. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corp.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bei  lin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation.  Hoopeston  II 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
t  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ino 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagjara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  (^ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coni. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wi» 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wn 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Bet  lin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  li 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  Sor 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leadins  Manu 
Facturers  For  Filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  three  sizes.  Eight  Valve, 
Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Sai 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  -  ]A 

^JS^BALTIMORE 


CLARKSBURG, W 


'  OF  MCKEESPORT  TIN  PLATE  CORPORATION 

•  no  EAST  42nd  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  CITY 

BALTIMORE  .  MASPETH,  N  Y  .  CHICAGO  .  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  . 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
S«U«  OHices  and  Plants  a  NEW  YORK  CITY  • 


HAMILTON.  OHIO 


■oSGtfn, 


